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Labor Asks 
{Letters to 
Congress 


A broad-ranging “grass roots” 
letter-writing campaign to win 
congressional approval of la- 
f bor’s four-point program to stim- 
ulate employment has been called 
for by AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany. 

In letters to the presidents of 


all affiliated national and inter-. 


national unions, Meany declared 
itis up to trade union members “to 
arouse Congress to the necessity 
for action.” 

Accompanying the letters was an 
economic analysis prepared by the 
AFL-CIO indicating that “even if 
the Administration’s entire program 
is adopted, the most optimistic view 
of this year’s prospects shows a ‘de- 
pressed area’ jobless-rating for the 
entire nation.” 

This would mean that at the 
end of 1961 the overall national 
unemployment average would be 
at, or above, 6 percent of the 
work force. 

To counter this “grim prospect,” 
the AFL-CIO president declared, 
labor has prgposed four additional 
legislative and administrative steps, 
including: 

°©A temporary three-month in- 
dividual income tax cut which 
would add $5 billion to family 
sending power. “This,” the feder- 
ation said, “would be the quickest, 
Most decisive means of spurring 
tales, Bee Production and job oppor- 


© . $1 billion program of fed- 
(Continued on Page 4) 


Meany Condemns 
Attacks in Alabama 


The AFL-CIO has com- 
Mended the Dept. of Justice 
for moving “vigorously to re- 
store Americanism in Ala- 
bama,” and urgéd it to con- 
tinue its efforts until law and 
order are~“permanently as- 
sured.” 


AFL-CIO-Pres. George } 
Meany expressed the federa- 
tion’s “outrage” at the events 
in Montgomery, Ala., declar- 
ing that “every true’ Amer- 

» no matter what his race 
or where he lives” should be 
deeply concerned. 

“These brutal attacks are 
legal and immoral in full 
and equal measure,” he said. 
“They are a disgrace to the 
Ration and must be stopped.” 


UNION MEMBERS in New York City parade at bus company term- 
inal to show support of Negro and white group beaten for demon- 
strating for integration during interstate bus trip through Alabama. 
James Peck and Henry Thomas, in front carrying signs, were among 
mob victims. (See editorial and cartoon, Page 6; Edward P. Morgan, 
Page 7.) 


At Pennsylvania Convention: 


"Business as Usual’ 


Assailed by Meany 


Philadelphia—Both management and labor in America are guilty 
of pursuing a “business-as-usual” philosophy in the face of Com- 
munist efforts to “destroy our way of life,” AFL-CIO Pres. George 


Meany has declared here. 


Warning that the United States is locked in an all-out struggle 


in which the choice lies “between 


freedom and slavery,” Meany de- 
clared that “it’s time all Americans 
woke up” to the dangers this nation 
faces. 

In an address to 1,560 delegates 
attending the second annual con- 
vention of the Pennsylvania State 
AFL-CIO, Meany leveled this series 
of charges: 

. @ Management is “still as greedy 
for profits as ever” and is “trying 


to deny workers their right to bar-| 


gain.” Although economic collapse 
in this country would mean a Com- 


munist victory, he continued, man-. 


agement has refused to help solve 
the unemployment problem and has 
continued to insist on “a free flow 
of investment capital.” 

@ The National Association of 
Manufacturers “is determined to 
keep its record of the past 60 years 
intact” by continuing to oppose 
every piece of progressive legisla- 
tion advanced in Congress. “In 
time of great stress and danger,” 


Meany said, “the NAM is still do- 
ing business at the same old stand.” 
@ In the South, segregationists 
are practicing “racial and religious 
(Continued on page 10) 
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Bill Faces Sharp 


Challengein House 


The Senate cleared its decks for final passage of Pres. John F. 
Kennedy’s $2.5 billion federal aid-to-public-education bill after 
turning back major threats to the bill in the form of racial, religious 


and procedural amendments. 
After nearly two weeks of d 


ebate, the Senate was ready to 


approve by a substantial margin$ 
the labor-backed school measure— 
sponsored by Sen. Wayne Morse 
(D-Ore.)—as the AFL-CIO News 
went to press. 

The measure would provide 
grants over a three-year period for 
public school construction or teach- 


AFL-CIO asks “teeth” in wel- 
fare, pension disclosure law; see 
story, Page 12. 


ers’ salaries, or both. It faces its 
severest test in the House, where a 
substantially similar measure spon- 
sored by Rep. Frank Thompson, 
Jr. (D-N. J.) has been approved 
by the House Education Committee. 

The Morse bill provides $800 
million a year in federal grants 
which states and local school dis- 
tricts may divide, at their dis- 
cretion, between classroom con- 
struction or raising teachers’ sal- 
aries. 


Funds will be allocated to each 
state on the basis of the total of 
school-age children—both those in 
public and in private schools—al- 
though the grants are limited to 
public school assistance. Coupled 
with the per pupil grant will be a 
complex equalization formula based 
on each state’s per capita income, 
so that poorer states will receive 
relatively more funds. 

Thus grants will range from a 
low of $9.26 per pupil in Connecti- 
cut to a high of $27.77 in Missis- 
sippi, South Carolina and Arkan- 


Tractor 
Gifts Urged 
By Meany 


AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
has called on all affiliated unions 
and members to “contribute gen- 
erously” for the purchase of trac- 
tors “with which to buy the free- 
dom of the more than 1,200 im- 
prisoned Cuban rebels.” 

The American labor move- 
ment, said Meany, “must and will 
respond” to Pres. Kennedy’s ap- 
peal for contributions. 

“Free men who truly believe in 
humanitarianism must be ready to 
prove to these prisoners of war and 
to the rest of the world the high 
value we place on human life,” he 
said. 

The federation president em- 
phasized, however, his “funda- 
mental distrust of the Cuban dic- 
tator,” declaring that “I know 
of nothing in his record that leads 
me to believe that he will redeem 
his part of this bargain and lib- 
erate those whose only crime was 
to fight for freedom in their owa 
land ...I pray that the Cuban 
dictator will not renege cn his 
promise.” 

Meany’s statement came shortly 
after Kennedy issued a White House 


(Continued on page 12) 


(Continued on Page 3) 


Lavish Expense Account Living 


Called ‘Open Scandal’ by AFL-CIO 


Lavish expense-account living has become “an open scandal” in U.S. business circles, the AFL- 


CIO has declared in supporting Pres. John F. Kennedy’s proposals for imposing more rigid control 


over tax-deductible spending. 


Testifying “before the House Ways & Means Committee, Research Dir. Stanley H. Ruttenberg 
lashed out at “expensive gifts, lavish entertainment, elaborate vacations, and hunting and fishing 


trips and country club dues,” all of ? 
which, he said, “‘have been charged 
in whole or in part to Uncle Sam.” 

Expense account spending, he 
said, has been conservatively es- 
timated at $5 billion a year, “much 
of it with no legitimate business 
purpose.” To halt this “serious 


abuse,” Ruttenberg told the com- 


mittee, legislative action is needed 
to “separate the reasonable and 
legitimate expenses from the purely 
personal.” 

The Administration proposals 
would disallow all expenses for en- 
tertainment, with certain specific 
exemptions; disallow the cost of 


set a ceiling of $10 per recipient on 
the cost of business gifts; and place 
a limit on meals and lodging when 
traveling which would be double 
the per diem rate authorized for 
federal employes. 
Ruttenberg made it plain that 
organized labor wants the rules 


yachts, hunting lodges or club dues; 


(Continued on Page 2) 
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W. Oates, 17-year-old student at 


man Oaks, Calif. He is shown with his father, James Oates, Sr., 
a mason contractor and member of Bricklayers Local 2. The 
scholarship was authorized at the 1960 convention of the Brick- 
layers to honor the union’s president emeritus. 


FIRST. WINNER of Harry C. Bates Merit Scholarship was 5 Talat 


|Worth Nearly $3 Billion: 


Notre Dame High School, Sher- 


AFL-CIO Backs Curbs 


On Expense Accounts 


(Continued from Page 1) 
to apply to all kinds of businesses 
and organizations and declared 
that “specifically we welcome 

their application” to unions. 
“While we believe that there are 
Telatively few instances of abuse 
in the use of union expense ac- 
counts,” the AFL-CIO spokesman 
said, “we firmly support the ap- 


plication of new standards to all}. 


unions. 
“We seek standards that would 


apply equally to all organizations, 


and individuals. We do not feel 
that U.S. taxpayers should pay for 
personal benefits regardless of the 
Organization through which their 
benefits are obtained.” 


Chamber Disagrees 


A spokesman for the U.S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce, taking an op- 


posite view, protested that Admin-|.- 


istration proposals to halt all 
entertainment deductions and to 
limit travel deductions were “un- 
fair,” 

Wallace M. Jensen, a New York 
certified public accountant and a 
member of the CofC’s Taxation 
Committee, told the Ways & 
Means Committee that travel and 
entertainment represent “a neces- 
sary cost of operating most busi- 
nesses,” and thus should continue 
to be deductible. 

“The great majority of taxpay- 
ers who make every effort to con- 
trol their expenses and to limit 
their income tax deductions to 
those which are allowable should 
not be penalized,” the chamber 
spokesman declared. 

The Hotel & Restaurant Em- 


Democrat Winner 


In Indiana Recount 


A House Elections subcommittee 
has declared Democrat J. Edward 
Roush winner of the contested race 


for Indiana’s 5th Dist. House seat.]. 


The subcommittee verdict, that 
the former Democratic congress- 
man won re-election by a 99-vote 
margin, is subject to approval by 
the parent House Administration 
Committee and the full House. 

In January the House refused to 
seat either Roush or Republican 
George O. Chambers—who origin- 
ally had been certified winner of]. 
the Nov. 8, 1960 election by a 12- 
vote margin out of more than 214,- 
000 cast—pending an investigation 
and recount. 

If the House sustains the ab. 
committee’s decision, the Demo- 
crats will control 263 seats in’ ‘that 
chamber to 174 for the Republi- 


ployes have urged the committee to 
reject Administration proposals to 
place a $25-to-$30-a-day ceiling on 
expense account travel, declaring 
it would threaten the jobs and in- 
comes of “hundreds of thousands” 
of workers in the industry. 

The union termed the proposal 
“totally unrealistic,” adding that 
businessmen “will have no choice 
but to devise schemes for evasion.” 


“We cannot believe that the 
Congress or the Administration 
wants to invite the corporate tax- 
payer to become a scofflaw, or 
anybody else, for that matter,” 
it said. 


The union declared it was a 
“curious irony” for Congress to 
consider a plan that would affect 
jobs in the hotel and restaurant 
industry after it “utterly ignored” 
the needs of these same workers 
in passing the recent minimum 
wage bill, which did not extend 
coverage to hotel workers. . 
Ruttenberg conceded that appli- 
cation of the proposed new provi- 
sions might have “some slight 
unfavorable effects on employment” 
in such areas of the entertainment 
industry as hotels, theaters and 
night clubs. 


Moral Issue Paramount 


Despite this, he said, “we think 
that employment in the entertain- 
ment industry should be based on 
something far more _ substantial 
than questionable expense account 
allowances.” He added: 

“The moral and ethical issues in- 
volved in this legislation should be 
paramount. While we believe in a 
healthy and growing entertainment 
industry, we do not think that this 
industry should be allowed to pros- 
per at the expense of U.S. taxpay- 
ers.” 

Ruttenberg said voluminous 
testimony presented by Treasury 
Sec. Douglas Dillon listing a long 
string of cases of deductions 
claimed for “business expenses” 
—which were allowed because 
the tax courts have interpreted 
present laws “very leniently”— 
emphasize the need for legisla- 
tion. 


“Put it on the expense account’ 
has become the answer to easy liv- 
ing for far too many people,” the 
federation spokesman said. 

He added that “whenever one 
group of businessmen or firms 
takes advantage” of lenient inter- 
pretation of the law, “it becomes 
easy for others to fall into the same 
habit with the excuse that ‘every- 


Supreme Court Orders du Pont 
To Sell 63 Million Shares of GM 


The U.S. Supreme Court has ruled that the only way the giant du Pont Co. can comply with a 
four-year-old ruling that it violated the anti-trust laws by holding 63 million shares. of General 
Motors stock is completely to surrender ownership of the shares. 
The court specifically rejected as an ineffective remedy a plan approved by a federal district 
court to allow the members of the Du Pont family to transfer to non-family company stockholders 


voting rights in the GM stock while?- 
retaining ownership of the shatas. | 
valued at nearly $3 billion. 


The 4-to-3 ruling stems from 
the court’s 1957 decision holding 
that du Pont’s ownership of the 
GM< shares constituted a viola- 
tion of the Clayton Act, which 
prohibits stock acquisition whose 
effect may be to lessen competi- 
tion or to “tend to create a 
monopoly.” 


The 1957 decision was based on 
a finding that du Pont had achieved 
a favored position in the sale of 
auto finishes and fabrics to GM be- 
cause of its stock ownership. The 
du Pont purchase of GM _ stock 
started in 1918, about seven years 
after the company had been found 
guilty in another anti-trust suit in- 
volving a monopoly in the manu- 
facture of explosives. 


Tax Relief Asked 


The decision was greeted with 
a statement by du Pont Pres. Craw- 
ford H. Greenewalt that tax relief 
legislation was needed to protect 
“innocent stockholders from serious 
and irreparable injury.” On the 
heels of the district court’s deci- 
sion to allow the “pass-through” 
stock-voting plan—which the gov- 
ernment now has successfully ap- 
pealed—the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice ruled that GM shares passed 
out as dividends to du Pont stock- 
holders would be taxed as ordinary 
income at the fair market value of 
the shares. 

Bills were introduced in Congress 
to allow recipients of GM shares 
to have the bulk of the income 
taxed at capital gains rates at great 


the Senate Finance committees ap- 
proved such measures but the bills 
failed on final passage. 

The majority decision directing 
du Pont to divest itself of the 
GM shares was written by Justice 
Brennan and supported by Chief 
Justice Warren and Justices 
Biack and Douglas. Opposed 
were Justices Frankfurter, Whit- 
taker and Stewart. Justices Clark 
and Harlan did not participate. 
The 1957 4-2 decision finding du 
Pont in violation of the anti- 


Injection of 


trust laws found the same four 

justices in the majority. _ 

The job of working out a plan 
for divesting the GM shares was 
left to the district court in Chi- 
cago that previously had approved 
the “pass-through” plan. Du Pont 
must present a divestiture plan in 
60 days. The divestiture must be 
completed within 10 years. The 
latest Supreme Court ruling came 
12 years after the government first 
brought suit to sever stock ties be. 
tween the two companies. 


Race Bias 


Charged to Union Foes 


A southern attorney has told the Pucinski House Labor subcom- 
mittee that anti-union employers, including “highly-respectable 
firms,” have deliberately provoked race hatred to defeat union 


organizing campaigns. 


James E. Youngdahl, Little Rock, Ark., attorney, cited employers 


in his state who told workers they® 


would “lose their jobs to Negroes” 
and would be forced into “social 
mixing” if a union won bargaining 
rights. 

Testifying on behalf of the 
Workers Defense League, 
Youngdah! said the National 
Labor Relations Board “has the 
power to outlaw this kind of 
dirty labor relations weapon and, 
in the light of the difficulties 
faced by the South today, it is 
not a minute too soon.” 

He warned that the “scars” left 
on the community through appeals 
to racial antagonism are not likely 
to “disappear the day after the 


savings. House Ways & Means and 


Revision to 


The National Labor Relations 


tice cases, subject to review by 


Kennedy Sends NLRB 


gate to trial examiners the power of decision in unfair labor prac- 


proposed reorganization plan sent to Congress by Pres. Kennedy. 
The board also would get authority to delegate to member pan- 


union election.” 


Congress 


Board will get authority to dele- 


the five-member board, under a 


decisions in cases of jurisdictional 
disputes involving two or more 
unions. ‘These decisions also would 
be subject to appeal. 


The effect of the reorganiza- 
tion, if it goes through Congress, 
would be to speed up NLRB proc- 
esses, reduce the time that elapses 
between the filing of a complaint 
and a final decision, and enable 
the board to reduce its backlog. 

The reorganization will go into 
effect 60 days after its submission 
to Congress unless one of the houses 
of Congress affirmatively disap- 
proves it. 

The jurisdiction disputes author- 


.|ity was proposed to enable the 


board to carry out, through panels, 
a decision in a Columbia Broad- 
casting Co. case in which the Su- 
preme Court said the board has 
a duty to decide which of two dis- 
puting unions is entitled to do work 
that both claim and “then specif- 
ically to award such tasks” to one 
or the other union, 


The labor board would be es- 
tablished, under the reorganiza- 
tion order, as an appellate body, 
with authority to delegate “any 
of its [statutory] functions” to 
board panels, employe panels or 


one’s doing it.’” 


trial examiners, 


els or to panels of staff attorneys® 


The proposal would require re- 
view of any decision by the full 
board if a majority, less one, of the 
full membership votes in favor of 
it. 

The President’s reorganization 
plan did not include an increase in 
the chairman’s administrative au- 
thority, as was previously asked by 
Kennedy in proposed reorganiza- 
tions of several other agencies. 


‘Postgraduate’ USWA 
Class Hears Pollak _ 


Champaign, Ill_—Harry H. Pol- 
lak of the AFL-CIO Dept. of Intl. 
Affairs discussed relations between 
the American and foreign labor 
movements at a “post graduate” 
conference at the University of 
Illinois here for Steelworkers who 
have completed the fourth year of 
summer school institutes. 


Sponsors of the conference were 
USWA District 31, in the Chi- 
cago-Gary, Ind., area, and District 
34, from the St. Louis-East St. 
Louis, Ill., area. It was devoted to 
understanding differences in eco- 
nomic, political and labor move- 
ment systems and was conducted 
by the University of Illinois’ Insti- 
tute of Labor & Industrial Relations 


Calling on the board to outlaw 
“all racist appeals,” Youngdahl said 
this is a step the NLRB can do 
at once “without using tear gas or 
calling federal marshals.” 

The subcommittee, headed by 
Rep. Roman Pucinski (D-Ill), 
heard strong union criticism of the 
so-called “free speech” provision 
of Taft-Hartley and its interpreta 
tion during the Eisenhower Admin- 
istration. 

Joseph E. Finley, general 
counsel of the Office Employes, 
called for amendment of the Na 
tional Labor Relations Act to 
provide a “rule of absolute 
equality” between employers and 
unions during organizing canr 
paigns. 

Under such a rule, Finley said, 
“an employer would not be forbid- 
den to march his employes to the 
enlightenment pit of a captive 
audience meeting, but if he chose 
to do this, the union would be ak 
lowed equal time.” 

“If the employer chose to mail 
out literature to all his employes, 
the union ought to have the same 
opportunity, provided it pays for 
the expense of mailing,” he added. 

Plato E. Papps, general counsel 
for the Machinists, rapped deliber- 
ate delaying tactics by some en 
ployers and their attorneys and 
called for clearer policy guidance 
by Congress in the area of labor 
management relations. 

He criticized NLRB interpret 
tions “based on a political philos- 
ophy” and asked for “an overall 
substantive revision of the National 
Labor Relations Act” and estab 
lishment of “ground rules” which 
J would rule out “interpretations 
‘|contrary to congressional intent 
and the basic natioaal labor policy.” 


A former NLRB assistant gem 
eral. counsel, Mozart G. Ratner, 
said a majority of Eisenhowe 
appointees to the labor board 
considered their appointments “# 
license to write personal econonr 


law”. 
He added: 


of the Eisenhower appointees to the 


coupled with their anti-union 
pro-employer views, which, I be 
lieve, accounts for most of the evils 
in administration of the National 
Labor Relations Act which have 
been recounted by the. witnesses 
who have appeared before thié. 
committee.” 


and Div. of University Extension. 


ic and political predelictions into 


“It was the unjudicial approach 


nature of their role and functioa, . 


ployes 
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‘New Solutions’ Goal 
In UPWA Contracts 


Chicago—New approaches in contract negotiations with the meat 
industry were approved by the Packinghouse Workers at a two-day 
wage and contract conference here. 

More than 200 delegates adopted recommendations of the 
UPWA executive board stressing particularly the need for “new 


solutions” 
closings and automation. Major 
ynion contracts expire early in Sep- 
tember. 

UPWA Pres. Ralph Helstein 
reminded the delegates that all 
elements of the contract pro- 
posals might not be achieved iin 
this summer’s negotiations, but 
declared a start must be made 
to find jobs for those currently 
idle, and to preserve jobs for 
those now working. 

The proposals to be made by 
the union include: 

@ A guaranteed income for em- 
ployes during the life of the new 
contract. 

@ No plant closings during the 
same period. 

® Company-wide seniority in 
multi-plant operations to protect the 
jobs of workers with high seniority. 

@ A_ shorter work period, 
through either a briefer workweek 
or “industrial sabbaticals” of 13 
weeks, with pay, after each five 
years of employment. 

®@ Substantial wage increases. 
Helstein pointed out that tens 
of thousands of jobs in the indus- 
try have vanished during the past 
four years. There has been a cor- 
responding rise in the amount of 
meat handled per worker from 63 
pounds an hour five years ago to 
73.5 pounds today, he said. 

Plans for re-training workers, 
established in 1959 bargaining with 
Armour & Co., Helstein said, are 
“useful” but “they offer no solu- 
tions in the kind of unemployment 
we are now faced with.” 

Reporting on a study made after 
three meat plants closed, Helstein 
said that of 2,411 workers who lost 
their jobs, 44.5 percent found new 
work paying little more than half 


to problems of plant®— 


their old rates; another 44.7 percent 
are still jobless, some of them 18 
months later; and 7.2 percent have 
withdrawn from the labor force. 

The union’s formal statement 
expressed hope for a “coopera- 
tive” relationship between UPWA 
and the Meat Cutters in forth- 
coming negotiations, including 
“close consultation, joint plan- 
ning and wherever possible, joint 
negotiations.” 

The union said its proposal for 
a guarantee of income for all em- 
ployes for the life of the contract is 
not what is generally understood 
as a “guaranteed annual wage.” 
Rather, the union is ready to rec- 
ognize “normal” layoffs for seasonal 
or other limited periods, it said. . 

Over the longer period, however, 
the UPWA agreed to urge that if 
no jobs are available, the employer 
as part of the cost of doing busi- 
ness would accept the obligation 
“for a fixed term to make his deci- 
sions as to the job elimination in a 
form, manner and timing which 
assured that alternative employ- 
ment is available.” 

The delegates agreed also to 
propose expansion of seniority 
rights to cover all plants owned 
by the same company instead of 
the current restrictions on senior- 
ity to a plant or department. A 
displaced worker moving to a 
new plant would have seniority 
rights only as against persons 
hired after a future date to be 
set in the contract. 


The shorter workweek was called 
“essential . . . at this time.” The 
industrial sabbaticals approved were 
advanced not as longer vacations 
but as opportunities for learning 
new skills or for catching up on 
schooling. 


Label Helps Hat Union 
In Texas Breakthrough 


Longview, Tex.—A breakthrough in unionization of a major hat 
firm deep in the heart of “right-to-work” Texas has been achieved 
here—with much of the credit for the victory going to the Hatters’ 


union label. 


The agreement with Byer-Rolnick Hat Corp., the nation’s fourth 


largest producer of men’s felt and® 


straw hats, provides for virtually 
full unionization of the company’s 
plants here and in Garland—within 
the terms permitted by the Texas 
compulsory open-shop law. 

_ Hatters Pres. Alex Rose explained 
it New York that, as a result of 
the union’s extensive campaign urg- 
ing the public to buy union-made 
products, Byer-Rolnick requested 


Housing Project Title | 
Taken by Foundation 


Brooklyn — After nearly four 
years of delay, the United Housing 
Foundation has taken title for the 

Igamated-Warbasse Homes, a 
2500-unit cooperative housing de- 
Yelopment to be built on a 30-acre 
tite acquired from the city through 
tondemnation. 

Pres. Jacob S. Potofsky, of the 
Clothing Workers, which is the 
Piincipal sponsor of the project, 
and a member of the United Hous- 
‘ng Foundation, charged the delay 
Was due to opposition from real 
‘late interests. Some 2,500 appli- 
fants have been waiting for the 

lopment, he added. Equity pay- 
ments will be about $650 a room 


and carrying charges about $23 per 
room per month. 
the union label for its products. 


The agreement provides that 
the label will become available 
to the company only when 97 
percent of the work force belongs 
to the union. At present, Rose 
indicated, about three-quarters 
of the 650 employes are Hatters’ 
members, 

The three-year agreement also 
calls for across-the-board wage in- 
creases totaling 20 cents an hour— 
7.5 cents immediately, a similar 
raise next year, and 5 cents in the 
final year of the contract. 

It also provides that the minimum 
wage for beginners will be 10 cents 
an hour above the federal legal 
minimum. This means an immedi- 
ate starting rate of $1.10; a rise to 
$1.25 on Labor Day, when the 
newly enacted Fair Labor Stan- 
dards Act amendments go into 
effect; and a further rise to $1.35 in 
two years. : 

The contract also calls for estab- 
lishment of pension and welfare 
funds, the details of which will be 
worked out in further negotiations 
over the next six months, 


Six Unionists Named 
To Automation Unit 


Six experts from labor un- 
fons are serving by appoint- 
ment of Labor Sec. Arthur J. 
Goldberg on a new 24-man 
advisory committee on auto- 
mation and manpower, which } 
held its first meeting May 24. 
The committee works with 
the Office of Automation and 
Manpower, headed by Dr. 
Seymour Wolfbein. 

Goldberg named six mem- 
bers each from the fields of } 
management, government, the 
public and labor. 

The labor members are 
Solomon’ Barkin, Textile 
Workers Union of America; 
Otis Brubaker, Steelworkers; 
Sylvia Gottlieb, Communica- 
tions Workers; Stanley Rut- 
tenberg, director of the AFL- 
CIO Dept. of Research; James 
Stern, administrative assistant 
to Vice Pres. Leonard Wood- 
cock, Auto Workers; Michael 
Widman, assistant to Pres. 
Thomas. Kennedy, Mine 
Workers, unaffiliated. 


. 


Fingerprinting 
Repeal Sought 
In N. Y. Cafes 


New York—David Siegal, presi- 
dent of the Hotel & Restaurant Em- 
ployes Joint Executive Board here 
has called on the City Council to 
eliminate fingerprinting and licens- 
ing of cabaret workers. 

A bill now before the council 
proposes to transfer the licensing of 
all workers in night clubs from the 
Police Dept. to the License Dept. 
At a hearing Siegal stated: 


“We question whether the li- 
censing of cabaret workers serves 
any useful purpose except to em- 
barrass and harass workers whose 
skills and occupations are not 
related to any possible offense 
they may or may not have com- 
mitted.” 


He said that for whatever reasons 
cabaret licensing was established 
many years ago, it did not appear 
to have any rationale today. To 
single out the cabaret industry and 
subject its workers to requirements 
not related to their capacity to fulfill 
a job, whether it be a service or 
an entertainer’s job, is discrim- 
inatory he charged. 

The Joint Executive Board repre- 
sents 70,000 waiters, waitresses, 
cooks, kitchen workers, bartenders 
and captains, many of whom are 
affected by this law. 


|Packing Unions Stress Job Security 
) Meat Cutters to Seek | 
‘Stable Employment’ 


Chicago—Job security will be 


the “priority goal” of the Meat 


Cutters in forthcoming contract negotiations. 

Delegates to the union’s national conference here were told 
that growing unemployment in the meat packing industry threatens 
to spread into the retail food field through a combination of over- 


x 


expansion and technological 
changes which have sharply raised 
individual productivity. 

Sec.-Treas. Patrick E. Gorman 
told the 600 delegates that the un- 
ion’s demands in meat packing 
negotiations will include “a shorter 
workweek” and other measures to 
provide “stable employment,” cou- 
pled with greater benefits for per- 
sons thrown out of work because of 
automation or plant shutdowns. 

Pres. Thomas J. Lloyd praised 
the Kennedy Administration for 
its concern about the nation’s 
problems but expressed disap- 
pointment at the “caution and 
hesitation” it has shown in meet- 
ing these problems. 

Lloyd said the Administration’s 
program to reduce unemployment 
“goes at bits and pieces, but does 
not aim at the major steps needed 
to create more consumer purchasing 
power which will really solve the 
unemployment problems.” 

Lloyd called for a temporary tax 
cut to “start a new wave of con- 
sumer buying,” public works 'proj- 
ects, retraining programs and im- 
proved unemployment compensa- 
tion benefits. 

“Our economy is still very, very 
sick,” he declared. 

Gorman warned that the num- 
ber of jobs in the meat packing 
industry may drop 7,000 a year 
in each of the next five years—on 


(Continued from Page 1) 
appeal to all Americans to contrib- 
ute toward the purchase of 500 
tractors demanded by Cuban Pre- 
mier Fidel Castro in exchange for 
prisoners captured in the unsuccess- 
ful April landings. 

The White House acknowledged 
that the President had taken the 
initiative in encouraging the estab- 
lishment of a citizens’ committee to 
raise funds for the tractors, but 
stressed that the U.S. “has not been 
and cannot be a party to these nego- 
tiations.” The White House has 


indicated Kennedy will make a per- 
sonal contribution. 

Conducting the fund-raising cam- 
paign are Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, 


honorary chairman; Dr. Milton S. 
Eisenhower, president of Johns 


captured when invasion effort collapsed. 


top of the decline of tens of 
thousands during the past five 
years. 

Calling for joint labor-manage- 
ment action to protect jobs and ease 
the impact of displacement, he 
warned that “if industry will not 
demonstrate that it has the heart 
to help these men and women who 
have worked for it so long... 
the government will have to step 
i.” 

Earlier, delegates to the union’s 
Poultry Conference, one of a series 
of special meetings held in connec- 
tion with the general session, ap- 
proved a major organizing drive in 
the poultry and seafood industry. 

A report of the conference de- 
clared the drive was necessary “not 
only to improve the conditions of 
unorganized poultry workers, but 
also to maintain the conditions we 
have won for poultry and seafood 
employes already in our union.” 

The report said “runaway 
plants” in the South, paying $1- 
an-hour wages, were a factor in 
keeping down wage rates 
throughout the industry. 

In addition to direct organizing 
techniques, the union plans also to 
use “consumer information cam- 
paigns to inform the buying public 
which plants pay fair wages and 
which exploit their workers.” 


Tractor Gift Program 
Endorsed by Meany 


Hopkins University and AFL-CIO 
Vice Pres. Walter P. Reuther, co- 
chairman. 

Kennedy replied to congres- 
sional protest against the plan by 
declaring that it violated no fed- 
eral statutes and that contribu- 
tions qualify as tax exempt under 
the application of tax laws to 
charitable organizations engaged 
in the rehabilitation and assist- 
ance of needy refugees. 

The citizens’ committee is trying 
to raise about $15 million to cover 
the cost of the tractors, with esti- 
mates differing because of some 
confusion as to what type of trac- 
tors Castro is demanding. 

Contributions should be made 
payable to Tractors for Freedom, 
P. O. Box Freedom, Detroit, Mich. 


MRS. ELEANOR ROOSEVELT, Auto Workers Pres. Walter P. Reuther and Pres. Milton Eisen- 
hower of John Hopkins University pose with Cuban rebel groups who visited Washington secking 
funds to buy 500 tractors demanded by Cuban dictator Castro in return for liberation of 1,124 rebels 
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CONTINUING SUPPORT for exiled Spanish trade unionists in their 
fight for a democratic Spain was pledged by AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany to Pascual Tomas, left in top picture, representing the Intl. 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions, and Ramon Agesta, of the 
Intl. Federation of Christian Trade Unions. 
Spanish spokesmen confer with Assistant Senate Majority Leader 
Hubert H. Humphrey (D-Minn.), during a visit on Capitol Hill. The 
man at Humphrey’s left is an interpreter. 


In bottom photo the 


MEBA Parley Votes 
‘No Contract, No Work’ 


Los Angeles—Delegates to the 84th convention of the Marine 
Engineers voted to follow the union’s “traditional policy of ‘no 
contract, no work’ ” unless agreements are reached with the shipping 


industry by June 15. 


MEBA leaders and officials of two other maritime unions said 


they were confident that peaceful‘ 
settlements will be reached. 

Pres. Paul Hall of the Seafarers 
and Capt. Charles M. Crooks, pres- 
ident of the Masters, Mates & 
Pilots, said both unions will follow 
the “no contract, no work” policy, 
but Hall, Crooks and MEBA Pres. 
E. N. Altman united in expressing 
confidence that a strike will not be 
necessary. 

Hall said “responsibility” will be 
the keynote of negotiations, and 
told the delegates: 

“We have the strength to take 
what we want or shut down the 
industry. But we are not going to 
kill the ‘golden goose.’ The in- 
dustry is in a dangerously de- 
clining position. We don’t have 
to prove we’re tough any longer. 


AFGE Asks U.S. 
For Floor Wage 


In a follow-up to enactment of 
the new minimium wage law, the 
Government Employes have urged 
Pres. Kennedy to require all federal 
agencies to pay employes at least 
the statutory minimum, even though 
the government is exempt from the 
act’s coverage. 

AFGE Pres. James A. Campbell 
pointed out that until recently there 
were federal agencies which paid 
groups of blue-collar workers less 
than $1 an hour. He urged the|it 
President to set a government-wide 
policy establishing a $1.15 min- 
imum wage to match the scheduled 
increase in the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act in September. 


| tures by next year. 


They (the employers) know that 
by now. 

“Keep in mind that we estimate 
for every 1 percent pay raise in 
the maritime industry, we lose 1 
percent of our jobs.” 

This doesn’t mean, he said, that 
“we can’t get wage adjustments and 
better conditions when they are 
due, but we must use logic and 
common sense in our talks with 
the shipowners.” 

Hall blamed maritime manage- 
ment for the industry’s present 
poor position, saying “no other 
group of employers has better 
demonstrated an inability to prop- 
erly run an industry.” 


Altman and Crooks told the dele- 
gates progress is being made toward 
a merger of the MMP and MEBA, 
with the unions consolidating locals 
so they will have similar basic struc- 


Peter DeVries, head of the Intl. 
Transportworkers Federation, flew 
here from his London headquarters 
to meet with officials of SIU, 
MEBA, MMP and Longshoremen. 

ILA leaders, unable to attend 
the session, authorized Altman 
to act in their behalf in the dis- 
cussions with DeVries on re- 
affiliating the four U.S. maritime 
unions with the ITF. 

The MEBA, MMP and ILA 
withdrew from the federation after 

it suspended the SIU in a dispute 
with British seafarers’ unions. 

DeVries said he is “certain the 
issues in dispute can be solved, 
and our previous relationships re- 
stored.” 


Meany Welcomes Unionists-in-Exile: 


«| Means. 


=|dom has been long absent from 


AFL-CIO Rededicates 
To Continuing Fight on Franco 


The AFL-CIO has rededicated itself to the continuing struggle against the Franco dictat 
in Spain, warmly welcoming a delegation of Spanish trade unionists in exile and calling _ the 
isolation of Franco in free world councils and international organizations. 


A statement by AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany assailing the Franco dictatorship climaxed a weeks 
long visit to Washington by Pascual Tomas, representing the Intl. Confederation of Free Tradg 


zs 


vee eal 


Itself. 


senting the Intl. Federation of 
Christian Trade Unions. 

Tomas and Agesta said their 
visit was designed to inform the 
American public of current condi- 
tions in Spain and of the plans of 
free trade unions to bring about a 
democratic regime by peaceful 


They told a press conference 
-in the AFL-CIO building that 
the withholding of U.S. economic 
and political aid to Franco Spain 
will help bring about a peaceful 
change. They warned that unless 
USS. policy is changed, “political 
gangrene” will infect Spain, and 
that while communism is not a 
danger in the Mediterranean 
country today it can become so 
if the present situation continues. 
A growing desperation among 
the Spanish people, they de- 
clared, can aid only the Com- 
munists. 

Meany said that although free- 


Spain, “there are now growing in- 
dications of a profound stirring 
and unrest among the people... 
Unrest intensified by the worsening 
economic condition has been coun- 
tered unmercifully by the police, 
but it continues to grow. An ex- 
plosion of massive proportions may 
not be far off.” 

Noting the joining of forces by 
the ICFTU and the IFCTU in the 
fight against the dictatorship, and 
the AFL-CIO’s “long-standing pol- 
icy of opposition” to Franco, he 
urged: 

® Governments of democratic 
countries to “disdain association 
with the Franco government” in 
the councils of free men in view 
of the “totalitarian and _ police 
character of the regime.” 

® Continued opposition to the 
seating of so-called workers’ dele- 
gates of Spain in international or- 
ganizations. 

@® The U.S. government to “ob- 
tain assurances that any bilatezal 
assistance programs in existence 


Unions, and Ramon Agesta, repre-? 


lieve the economic plight of the 
masses of the Spanish people.” _ 

Meany pledged the “continued 
and unceasing efforts” of the AFL- 
CIO to restore liberty and freedom 
to the Spanish people. 

Thomas and Agesta expressed 
hope that the Kennedy Administra- 
tion would support the anti-Franco 
forces in exile. They stressed that 
democratic sentiment inside Spain 
is on the rise and that if the free 
world supports the democratic 
forces, a peaceful transition would 
be possible. 


During their visit tiny met 
with AFL-CIO leaders, ranking 
senators who sit on the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, 
and Administration leaders. They 
told their story also to a number 


of Catholic leaders in the U.S. 


Meany Urges Letters 
To Spur Job Program 


(Continued from Page 1) 

eral grants-in-aid to step up neces- 
sary short-range state and local 
public works, in addition to Pres. 
John F. Kennedy’s current pro- 
posals for additional necessary pub- 
lic spending in such areas as edu- 
cation, housing, slum clearance, 
hospitals and the like. 

@ Implementation by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board and the Trea- 
sury Dept. of Kennedy’s monetary 
policies to insure that long-term 
interest rates are lowered to spur 
necessary borrowing, while main- 
taining stable short-term interest 
rates. 

@ Improvements of the Admin- 
istration’s housing rrogram by 
“stronger efforts to bring down 
mortgage rates and additional ap- 
propriations and authorizations for 
the housing America so desperately 
needs.” 

Without such action, Meany 
wrote the union presidents, “not 


with Spain should be used to re- 


only will high unemployment con- 


Tomas was general secretary of 
the Metal Workers Union and a 
minister in the Spanish Republicag 
government. Since 1944 he hag 
been general secretary of the Uniog 
General de Trabajadores in exile 
in Toulouse, France. Agesta wag 
head of the Basque Solidaridad de 
Trabajadores Vascos and has repre. 
sented the organization in Paris 
since 1950. 

In December.1960 the two world 
union federations joined forces ig 
the fight against Franco and pledged 
to “intensify their efforts in the 
United Nations and the various in 
ternational agencies, in particular 
the ILO, to ensure that the Spanish 
workers are enabled at the earliest 
possible moment to give free ex. 
pression to their wishes and to 
choose their genuine representa 

tives 


tinue, but the nation will face an. 
other recession within the next few 


years—a recession that will start 
with high joblessness and idle pro- 
ductive capacity.” 


In addition to following labor's 
four-point recovery program, his 
letter continued, the Administra- 
tion should “adjust” its federal 
taxing and spending policies to 
reasonable full employment re- 
quirements to. avert a “disas- 
trous, long-run unemployment 
problem.” 


Meany told the union leaders: 

“It is up to us to arouse Congress 
to the necessity for action. The 
best weapon is letters to the sena- 
tors and congressmen from their 
constituents. 

“Once again, we urge you to 
push a drive for mail from back 
home. It is a necessity and it cam 
be effective. We must dec it if we 
are going to get America back to 


work.” 


Castro Not Fooling Union Chiefs | 


In Latin America, Beirne Says 


Most Latin American labor leaders recognize the Cuban dictatorship of Fidel Castro for what it 
is, according to Pres. Joseph A. Beirne of the Communications Workers. 

Castro’s claim that he has made Cuba a “socialist” state, the CWA president said, produced a 
shift in their thinking “you can almost feel.” 

“That is a recognized term,” ~ added. “That is his public declaration that Cuba is a satellite of 


Moscow.” 

Some Latin union officials are 
hesitant to speak out, he said, 
and in some countries there is 
uncertainty, but many “are 
speaking out on the platform ... 
against the regime.” The recent 
inter-American conference of the 
Postal, Telegraph & Telephone 
Intl. in Bogota, Colombia, which 
he attended, adopted a resolution 
condemning Castro “for the mur- 
ders he is commiting,” Beirne 
added. 

Beirne, a member of, the AFL- 
CIO Inter-American airs Com- 
mittee, was heard on Labor News 
Conference, public affairs radio 
program aired over the Mutual 
Broadcasting System each Sunday 
at 4:35 p.m. 

He was questioned by two news- 
paper experts on Latin America— 
Sianford Bradshaw of the Associ- 
ated Press and Arnoldo Otero of 
United Press-International. 

Some people not in the top 
leadership ofthe labor move- 


ment, Beirne declared, have been 


| swayed by Castro’s claim that he 
is fighting for a “labor paradise” 
in Latin America or that he is 
going to offer them more in the © 
long run than the present system. 


“When you get lower than the 
top leadership and go down into 
the provinces and the villages,” he 
said, “there you will find great 
sympathy for what Castro did in 
respect to land reform in Cuba. 

“It is one of the big things 
needed throughout all South Amer- 
ica. Hence there is that feeling in 
support of Castro’s early revolu- 
tionary stand in land reform that 
still has the sympathetic tug among 
unionists on the local level. 

“Top leadership, however, recog- 
nizes the phoniness even of his 
land reform, for in that reform he 
gave to small families pieces of land 
he said were to be their own. The 
fact is that the papers signed by 
those illiterate farmers turn the 
land over to the state and cause the 
farmer to be working—in effect— 


for the state. It was a subterfuge of 


the Communist variety which the 
farmer of Cuba is not familiar with 
yet. But I have observed that the 
top leadership in South America is 
familiar with this maneuver.” 


Beirne said that among the 
things the U.S. labor movement 
can do for labor movements ia 
Latin America is to provide trade 
union education. He discussed 8 
program initiated by the AFI- 
CIO and developed by the Unt 
versity of Chicago under which 
Latin American union leaders 
will be given three months trait- 
ing in this country followed by 
nine additional months-at home, 
and then will teach “their fellow 
citizens in their own countries 
the essence of democratic trade 
unionism.” 

A story on the program in the 
AFL-CIO News incorrectly said 
about 300 Latin Americans woul 
be trained in the U.S. each year, but 
the pilot program agreed upon at 


this stage actually was for 100 to 
150. 
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“(AFL-CIO Cites Jobs Gap, Urges Action 


AFL-CIO NEWS, WASHINGTON, D. C., MAY 27, 1961 
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Page Five 


Herewith is the text of an AFL-CIO analysis of the nation’s 
general economic situation, and the problems of actual and 
threatened joblessness it presents, sent by AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany to the presidents of all national and international affiliates, 
with a letter asking for a widespread “write-to-Congress” 


campaign 


High unemployment rates con- 
tinue Gespite signs of mild econom- 
ic improvement. Roughly 7.7 mil- 
jion more jobs are needed just to 
reduce unemployment to a 4 per- 
cent rate by the end of this year. 
Some 8.4 million jobs are required 


‘for a more tolerable 3 percent un- 


employment rate. No prospects for 
job-creating economic activity of 
this magnitude are in sight. In fact, 
based on present trends and plan- 
ning, the outlook points to a repe- 
tiion of the economic develop- 
ments after the last recession: In- 
sufficient recovery, persistent high 
joblessness and idle capacity, fol- 
lowed by another recession in a 
relatively short period of time. 
For five months joblessness has 
hovered around the same level— 
6.8 percent of the labor force re- 
ported out of work. Neither the 
downturn’s halt in February nor 
subsequent production improve- 
ments brought any real change. 
April’s reported level of 6.8 per- 
cent joblessness really amounts to 
about an 8 percent rate when the 
3 million jobless part-time workers’ 
employment losses are taken into 
consideration. The April count of 
long-term unemployed reached a 
record postwar high despite two 
months of small but welcome im- 
provements in over-all output. 


Expected production upturns 
for the rest of 1961 do not point ~ 
to a change in this unemploy- 
ment pattern. Present trends pre- 
dict a jobless rate of 6.25 per- 
cent-7 percent in the fourth 
quarter. Unless the government 
acts quickly to spur economic 
activity more decisively, there- 
fore, unemployment early next 
year will continue to exceed the 
level now used by the govern- 
ment as its standard for defining 
distressed areas—over 6 percent 
of the labor force out of work. 


Furthermore, present relation- 
ships between federal revenues and 
both federal and business spending 
are expected to produce unbalances 
in the economy that will curb eco- 
nomic recovery long before ‘any- 
thing like reasonably full employ- 
ment is reached. This would re- 
peat the pattern in 1958-1959 if 
basic economic policies continue 
with only slight changes. 


The outlook, therefore, is the 
unpleasant prospect of a very slow 
decrease in high unemployment 
rates and restrictive federal fiscal 
policies before full recovery is 
achieved. Without action to change 
such trends, another recession, ar- 
riving almost as quickly as the last 
one, would start at high levels of 
persistent unemployment and idle 
productive capacity. 


GNP Seen Rising 


An optimistic interpretation of 
current trends (assuming the adop- 
tion of the President’s requested 
program), indicates that total na- 
tional production will increase 
about 4 percent by the end of this 
year. The annual rate could rise 
to $528 billion-$530 billion in the 
fourth quarter of this year from 
a yearly rate of $503.5 billion in 
the fourth quarter of 1960. These 
estimates would represent an in- 
crease of approximately 4 percent 
in the real volume of goods and 
services produced, after accounting 
for price changes. 

The major components of such 
‘a rise in national production be- 
tween the fourth quarter of 1960 
and the fourth quarter of 1961 are 
as follows: 

Total government spending for 
goods and services is expected to 
rise about $7.5 billion (annual 
rate), if all of Pres. Kennedy’s 
programs are adopted. Federal ex- 
penditures will increase by about 
$3.5 billion, while state and local 
government expenditures will rise 
by approximately $4 billion (in- 
cluding federal grants-in-aid for 
state and local programs, such as 
education). 


- Consumer spending for goods 
and services will increase by a 
rate of approximately $12 bil- 
lion-$15 billion, according to 
present estimates. This prospect 
is based on the following: Some 
pick-up in employment and 
working hours; improved family 
buying power from wage and 
salary increases, the temporary 
unemployment compensation pro- 
gram and larger old-age and 
survivors’ insurance benefit pay- 
ments. 


Business inventories are expected 


to be rising at a $2.5 billion yearly 


rate during the last quarter of this 
year. At 1960’s end, inventory cut- 
backs were running at a $3 billion 
rate. This turn-around could add 
about $5.2 billion to the rate of 
national output of goods and serv- 
ices, assuming expected improve- 


ments in sales and new orders for 


goods. 


Business investment in new 
equipment, industrial and commer- 
cial construction will probably be 
down by about one-half billion dol- 
lars (annual rate). Continwed idle 
productive capacity has caused slow 
declines in such investments since 
the spring of 1960. Despite predic- 
tions for a business investment pick- 
up by mid-year, therefore, such 
spending may be slightly lower at 
the end of this year than during the 
fourth quarter of 1960. 


Home building outlays may 
increase by a yearly rate of about 
$1 billion, if the government’s 
monetary policy eases credit and 
Pres. Kennedy’s program is 
adopted. 


Net exports of goods and serv- 
ices in the final quarter of 1961 
will be approximately one-half bil- 
lion dollars less than in the fourth 
quarter of last year; based on cur- 
rent estimates, exports should re- 
main strong but imports will prob- 
ably rise as business activities pick 
up, leaving a somewhat smaller 
export surplus. 

Even this optimistic view, which 
is based on the adoption of every 
item in Pres. Kennedy’s anti-reces- 
sion legislative line-up, means that 
we would wind up 1961 with 
exactly the same amount of unem- 
ployment with which we started 
1961. That is not progress. 

A 4 percent rise in the real 
volume of total national output 
would be enough to offset some 
new job needs. But in view of ris- 
ing productivity and a growing 
labor force, it would still be too 
small to reduce unemployment. 


Jobless Rate Seen Higher 

As stated above, the level of 
joblessness at the end of 1961 
would probably be about 6.25 per- 
cent-7 percent of the labor force. 
This compares with a 6.8 percent 
April rate, and a 6.4 percent job- 
less rate during the fourth quarter 
of last year. 

A significant part of the expected 
4 percent rise in national produc- 
tion will come from a return to 
more normal workweeks in nu- 
merous industries where part-time 
work has been widespread in re- 
cent months. The usual pattern in 


an economic pick-up from a reces- 
sion is for employers to increase 
the working hours of short-time 
workers before recalling large num- 
bers of laid-off employes or any 
substantial new hiring. 

As much as half, and perhaps 
more, of the anticipated increase 
in total output will probably be | 
based on rising productive effici- 
ciency. During a recessionary de- 
cline productivity also declines 
temporarily and then rises sharply 
as business activities pick up. In 
the early’ months of 1961, output 
per manhour of work apparently 
declined. But by the fourth quarter 
of the year, productivity will prob- 
ably be about 2 percent or more 
above the final quarter of 1960. 


Employment, therefore, will 
rise much more slowly than pro- 
duction. Only about half—and 
perhaps less than half—of the 
expected rise in production will 
be based on increased employ- 
ment. A 4 percent rise in real 
national output between the end 
of 1960 and the final months of 
1961,will probably mean an em- 
ployment increase in the neigh- 
borhood of only 2 percent or ap- 
proximately 1 million to 1.5 
million. 

An increase in employment of 
1 million to 1.5 million will be a 
significant improvement. But such 
improvement will be merely enough 
to offset the growth of the labor 
force. 

The labor force is expected to be 
1.3 million higher in the final quar- 
ter of this year over the same 
period last year—a rise from 70.9 
million to 72.2 million. 


Fourth Quarter Idle 


This 1.3 million expected in- 
crease in the labor force, there- 
fore, will approximately offset the 
expected employment rise of 1 
million-1.5 million. The number of 
unemployed in the fourth quarter 
of the year will therefore be ap- 
proximately the same as in the final 
quarter of 1960. 

On this basis, unemployment will 
move from 4 million or a jobless 
rate of 6.4 percent in the fourth 
quarter of 1960 to 4 million-4.3 
million or an unemployment rate 
of approximately 6.25 percent-7 
percent in the final quarter of 1961. 

Present trends, therefore, indi- 
cate rising profits from an in- 
creasing volume of sales and 
production and from increased 
profit margins based on improved 
productive efficiency. The trends 
also show a moderate increase 
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THIS IS THE SCOPE of the job problem facing the nation. The backlog in April 1961 is the number of unemployed in excess of a 


If the 4 percent yardstick is used, this figure would be 2.1 million and the total number of jobs 
employment to the 4 percent level would be 7.7 million. Carried through to 1962, the figure 
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in employment, lagging far . be- 

hind the rise in sales and output. 

The unemployment level, there- 

fore, will probably fail to decline 
very much. By the end of the 

year, unemployment will remain 

close to the level of the final 

quarter of 1960, unless more 

vigorous action is taken to step 

up economic activity. 

- Since these predictions are based 
on the assumption that the Presi- 
dent’s entire legislative program 
will be adopted, it is obvious that 
more steps must be taken to boost 
the economy. Only a faster pace 
of rising sales and production can 
create enough employment increas- 
es to begin to lower unemployment 
levels by the end of the year. Be- 
sides the President’s program, there- 
fore, the following actions should 
be taken without delay to increase 
job-creating economic activities, 
boost sales and heighten production 


levels: 

1 A temporary three-month in- 
® dividual income tax cut would 

add $5 billion to family spending 

power. This would be the quickest, 

most decisive means of spurring 

sales, production and job opportu- 


nities. 

2 A program of federal grants- 
® in-aid to step up necessary 

short-range state and local public 

works should be added to the Pres- 

ident’s requests for additional nec- 

essary public spending. 


Pres. Kennedy’s monetary 
® policy should be carried out 
effectively by the Federal Reserve 
Board and the Treasury. That is, 
credit ease should be spurred by 
lowering long-term interest rates 
and maintaining stable short-term 
interest rates. 


The housing program should 
© be improved by stronger ef- 
forts to bring down mortgage rates 
and additional appropriations and 
authorizations for the housing 
America so desperately needs. 
These short-run measures should 
be followed by a comprehensive 
reform of the federal tax structure 
and a revision of federal taxing 
and spending policies. The latter 
would attempt to produce budget 
surpluses when the economy is op- 
erating at reasonably full employ- 
ment levels, not during times of 
high jobless rates. 


Rail Merger 
Delay Sought 
By Harrison 


Pres. George M. Harrison of the 
Railway Clerks has called for a 
continued campaign for con- 
gressional action to suspend until 
the end of 1962 the power of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
to approve railroad mergers. 

In a letter to local officers of 
the union, Harrison said a letter 
from ICC Chairman Everett 
Hutchinson to the Senate Com- 
merce Committee fell short of a 
“binding commitment” that the 
agency will not act on major 
proposals until Congress has an 
opportunity to study the situa- 
tion 


Hutchinson said that the ICC at 
present plans to act on only two 
merger requests—the Pennsylvania 
Railroad and Lehigh Valley Rail- 
road, and the Central of Georgia 
with the Southern Railway—before 
the close of the second session of 
Congress in 1962. 

Rail unions have called for a 
full-scale congressional study of the | 


| growing trend for merger of profit- 


able railroads, charging that the 
effect is to reduce service, isolate 
communities, squeeze out of busi- 
ness marginal or unprofitable rail- 
roads and create a serious unem- 
ployment problem, 
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Alabama Centennial 


[HE CENTENNIAL of the Civil War has. swept up millions of 
Americans in its observance. They include serious historians 
who mark the war as the miajor turning point in American history 


as well as others intrigued by staging mock battles on ground a 


drenched with blood 100 years ago. 
On May 30 of this centennial year the nation—less six southern 


states—will pause to honor the dead on both sides. In the six| # 


bitter-end states there is no Memorial Day honoring the dead of 
both the North and the South. There is a group that carefully 


nurtures vestiges of bitterness and a brutal callousness to the rights a 


of all men of all colors. 

It is this spirit, feeding on fear and ignorance, abetted by 
demagogues and political leaders who have made a career of 
racism, that has triggered the almost insane beatings and burn- 
ings in Alabama. nth . 

As long as this spirit is alive in the land, the centennial dedicated 
to the healing of the wounds is a hollow mockery. 


Sanity Wins in Maine 


A HEAVILY FINANCED DRIVE by the National Right-to- 
Work Committee seeking to disrupt healthy and peaceful man- 
agement-labor relations in Maine has been dealt an ignominious 
death by that state’s legislature. 

A so-called “right-to-work” proposal died in the Maine Senate 
after the House had voted 98 to 45 against the measure. The de- 
feat was brought about by a bipartisan effort by both Democrats 
and Republicans in the Maine legislature and with the aid of the 
Republican administration of Gov. John Reed. 

Maine’s Commissioner of Labor and Industry, Marion E. 
Martin, a Republican, told the Joint Senate-House Labor Com- 
mittee that the “right-to-work” law “is not needed, is not wanted, 
does not work,” and “interferes in the right of contract between 


the employer and employe.” 


Maine is to be congratulated on its defense of sane and con- 


structive labor-management relations in turning back the forces that 
would destroy the collective bargaining processes. The State of 
Oklahoma, and other states that are still undergoing this assault, 
might well take a leaf out of the Maine notebook. 


_ Spanish Labor’s Fight 


INCE MARCH 1939 when Gen. Francisco Franco’s Falangists, 

aided by Hitler’s Nazis and Mussolini’s Fascists, finally crushed 

the democratically-elected government of Spain, the nation has been 
enslaved by a totalitarian tyranny. 

But the freé trade unionists of Spain have never stopped fight- 
ing. From their exile posts in France and elsewhere they are 
working with groups inside Spain, building for the day when the 
democratic forces will restore freedom to the Spanish people by 
peaceful means, 

The fight in Spain is the fight of free labor everywhere. With 
the uniting of the world’s two free labor organizations in an anti- 
Franco campaign, there is new hope for the emergence of a free 
and democratic Spain. 
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Summary of | Study: | 


(The following is excerpted from the sum- 
mary chapter of a new 92-page booklet pub- 
lished by the Conference on Economic Progress 
entitled “Jobs and Growth.” Copies of the 
booklet can be obtained from the CEP at 1001 
Connecticut Avenue, N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C., at 50 cents a copy. Bulk rates are also. 
available.) 


HE FRAIL AND INCONCLUSIVE economic 
upturn in process cannot override the fact that 
American economy is afflicted with the chronic 
ailment of low economic growth, made manifest 
in a consistent “roller-coaster” pattern of suc- 
cessive “booms,” “stagnations,” and “recessions.” 
This chronic ailment has worsened in the long 
run. In the most recent “boom” year, 1959, the 
true level of unemployment (including full-time 
unemployment and the full-time equivalent of part- 
time unemployment) was 5 million or 25 percent 
higher than the “boom” year 1955. This was a 
sorely deficient “recovery” from the intervening 
“recession.” And in the “recession” period dur- 
ing first quarter 1961, true unemployment season- 
ally adjusted was about 6.3 million, or about 25 
percent higher than in the “recession” year 1954. 
Correspondingly, we have suffered a long-range 
retreat from maximum production, with total out- 
put in the first quarter 1961 running about 15 
percent below maximum production. 


During 1953-1960 as a whole, an average an- 
nual rate of economic growth of 2.5 percent, in 
contrast with the better than 4 percent needed 
during these years to maintain maximum pros- 
perity, cost us about 18.5 million man-years of 
unrealized employment opportunity, and a short- 
fall of more than $260 billion in total national 
production (in 1959 dollars). “These losses hit 
every sector of our private lives and public per- 
formance. 


The immediate task now confronting us is not 
merely to encourage another “upturn,” which the 
“roller-coaster” would probably move toward in 
any event. Instead, we need to generate a re- 
covery which, unlike any other “recovery” since 
1953, takes up fully the existing slack in man- 
power and plant, absorbs increases in the labor 
force and productivity, and thus restores maximum 


employment and production in a reasonably short 


Recovery Taking Up J ob Slack 
Need of Economy, NEC Claims 


time. And unlike earlier “recoveries” which estab- 
lished foundations for another “stagnation” and 
then another “recession,” the new recovery should 
initiate a sustained rate of growth which utilizes 
to the hilt the great non-secret weapon of our 
matchless productive powers. 


1. The economic program now under active 
consideration does not set forth explicit short- 
range and long-range quantitative goals for em- 
ployment, production, and purchasing power; and 
the goals which may be inferred from the Admin- 
istration’s statements are far below our maximum 
potentials. 


2. Proposed programs fall short even of com- 
patibility with these excessively low goals, and the 
Administration’s fiscal and monetary programs 
are too conventional to stake out the new ap- 
proaches required for new times. 


3. Short-range and long-range proposals, 
although intrinsically inseparable, are not suffi- 
ciently integrated in terms of a consistent overall 
program; thus, the short-range “recovery” pro- 
posals lose appeal as an “upturn” commences, and 
the longer-range “growth” proposals are made to 
appear postponableé or secondary. 


4. The numerous executive policies, and the 
many proposals now before: Congress, are not 
harmonized: under any comprehensive .balance 
sheet ofour needs and potentials. This tends to 
divide rather than unite various economic groups, 
to strengthen the opposition ‘to individual meas- 
ures, and to militate against the popular under- 
standing which would maximize popular support. 


Above all, these detailed insufficiencies in na- 
tional economic policies arise in large part from 
absence of an official “model” for balanced eco- 
nomic development. Without such a “model,” 
individual policies, both short-range and longer- 
range, tend to be improvised, sometimes at 
cross-purposes, and generally not well-geared 
to the tasks ahead. : : 


This study urges that, entirely responsive to the 


Employment Act of 1946, the President include’ 
in his Economic Reports an American Economic’ 


Performance Budget. Subject to the watchful eye 


of an informed public, such Performance Budget’ 


would carry us more surely and speedily towad 


life. 


fulfillment of “a great purpose” in our economic 
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27, 1961 


Morgan Says: 


Only Alabamans Themselves 
Can Solve Alabama's Problem 


~ By Edward P. Morgan 
(This column is excerpted from the nightly 
broadcasts of Edward P..Morgan, ABC commen- 
tator sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to Mor- 
gan over the ABC network Monday through 
Friday at 7 P- m., EDT.) 


HERE ARE, according to the 1960 census, 
3,266,740 people in the sovereign state of 
Alabama. A little less than a million of them are 
Negroes, leaving white in the majority almost, 
but not quite, by two and a half to one. The state 
has nearly 25,000 teachers and more than 3,700 
clergymen and_ religious = . 
workers of various denom- = 
inations. I mention ‘these : 
population figures and | 
these categories because 
they are important. They 
are more important than 
the number of federa 
marshals in Alabama, j 
than the additional marsh- 
als or other federal officials 
who might be sent there. 
The federal government is 


> rom 


committed to protect the constitutional rights of 


citizens in any state, including Alabama, and in- 
cluding the right to move about freely. 

Law enforcement officers brought in from the 
outside may be. able to quell disturbances and 
even avert new flashes of violence in the current 
crisis over bus transportation through the state. 
But. the underlying problem can only be solved 
in any durable way by Alabamans. themselves. 

It is inconceivable that the majority of citizens 


_ of that state condone lawlessness or violence. 


There are decent, responsible citizens in Birming- 
ham and Montgomery who deplored the brutal 
riots on two successive weekends against the pas- 
sively stubborn efforts of a little band of Negroes 
and non-Negroes—freedom riders, so-called—to 

test their rights by riding in interstate buses 
through the South. 

Indeed after [the] savagery in Montgomery, 
about 100 of the city’s leading citizens unani- 
mously passed a resolution which, while it “re- 
sented and condemned” what it called the free- 
dom riders’ “act of provocation,” declared “we 
can never condone violence” and it called on 
local, county and state authorities to take all 
necessary measures to maintain order. And yet 
their resolution fell like a feather on the angry 
mob which busied itself with fresh riots, 


Washington Reports: 


It is understandable that the Montgomery mod- 
erates blamed the freedom riders for “provok- 
ing” the incidents. And, as one responsible Mont- 
gomery citizen put it privately, “the decent peo- 
ple felt a sense of relief when the U.S. marshals 
came in—but this was diluted by their feeling, 
right or wrong, that the federal government had 
been, you might say, sponsoring the freedom rid- 
ers.” The fact is that the federal government was 


_—-and is—sponsoring them in the sense that it 


recognized their right to test their civil rights 
which, under the constitution, are supposed to be 


- equal with those of everybody else. Basically that 


is all desegregation is—equality under the law. 


WHAT MANY OF US, not just southerners, 
either, have not faced up to is the fact that any 
federal official would be impeachable for a viola- 
tion of his oath of office if he did not enforce 
that concept. This dodging the issue with a double 
standard of justice—one for the white man, one 
for the black—may have been more prevalent in 
the South but it cannot stand anywhere in, the 
country any longer except at our collective peril. 

This wrench to face reality can be a painful 
thing but, heartening enough, decent people are 
beginning to face it. The Montgomery moderates, 
according to excellent sources, share another 
though unpublicized resentment—a rising feel- 
ing that the freedom riders were not the only 
“provocateurs,” that Alabama political leaders 
from the governor down did as much or more to 
provoke this ugly state of affairs by warning all 
who would listen for months and years that de- 
segregation would never come to Alabama. 


This is the rupture of values, these are the 
double standards we have to deal with. No- 
body who has not seceded from his senses can 
argue that the price in shame we paid for the 
acts of those sick, sorry minority groups of 
hoodlums in Birmingham and Montgomery was 
a price the United States of America could 
afford. 


The tragedy is that apparently not a single 
elected official in the state of Alabama feels he 
can say that, though a number of them must 
know in their hearts it is true. They can discover 
and articulate the truth if the people of Alabama 
will help them, if the decent majority will end its 
silence, if the preachers will preach and the teach- 
ers will teach what we are all supposed to know, 
that demagoguery is not a synonym for democ- 
racy. 


GI Education or Job Training 
Due in Justice, Sponsors Claim 


DUCATION OR ON-THE-JOB training for 
today’s GIs is due in justice to the young 
men now in service and would also help reduce un- 
employment, Sen. Ralph Yarborough (D-Tex.) 
and Sen. Thomas H. Kuchel (R-Calif.) declared 
on Washington Reports to the People, AFL-CIO 
public service educational program heard on 460 
radio stations. 

“Between 440,000 and 450,000 young men 
are separated from the service every year,” Yar- 
borough asserted. “They come out without any 
technical skills, without adequate education. They 
we thrown in the labor force unemployed and 
Without qualifications.” 


Kuchel declaréd: “I want to see the Amer-- 
ican government do justice to the fellow who 
Gees into the service for two years or more 
Serving the peace-time military needs of the 
country, When we give him a ticket back home, 


’ I want him to know that a grateful government 


will give, him an seperinntty to educate him- 
self, se . 


Yarborough, chairman of the Senate Veteran’s 
Affairs subcommittee, has introduced a bill to 
Provide school education or on-the-job train- 
ing and farm and home loans. Kuchel is one of the 
0-sponsors. One-and-a-half-days schooling would 
be provided for each day of service for Gls 
Who serve between the termination of the Korean 
War educational program and the end of the 

in 1963, 


Yarborough explained that veterans would 
receive a maximum of 36 months schooling 
under the bill. “Benefits would be $110 a 
month for an unmarried full-time student, up to 
$135 if married, with a maximum of $165 re- 
gardless of the number of children in-the family,” 
he said. “GIs, under the legislation, may attend 


college or high school or take vocational or on-the- 


job-training.” 


Of the 15.6 million veterans who might have 
benefited from the old GI bill, Yarborough said, 
7.8 million took educational training. These, 
he said, have so increased their incomes that 
they pay more than $1 billion in taxes a year 
above what they would have paid without the 
training, and before 1970, they will have paid 
the total cost of that training. 

In addition, “they gave us hundreds of thou- 
sands of engineers, scientists, school teachers, and 
110,000 medical personnel, including doctors, 
nurses, technicians and dentists,” the senator de- 
clared. 7 

KUCHEL ASSERTED that the U.S. needs the 


’ pill for still another reason. 


“Half a dozen years ago, in 1955,” he said, 
“the Soviet Union graduated well over 16,000 
chemists while in the U.S. some 8,000 were 
graduated, half the number. The Soviet Union 
has educated three times as many mathematicians, 
physicists and engineers in the same period as we 
did here in the U.S. We can give peacetime GI’s 
an opportunity and an incentive to continue 
their education directly in the national interest.” 


WASH GTON 
: : RSS 
REP. CLARK MacGREGOR, a first-term Minnesota Republican, 
has demonstrated that a neophyté in the House can develop a high 
degree of dexterity in the gentle art of hornswoggling constituents. 
Considering the district from which he comes—the 3rd District that 
includes Milwaukee—it seems unlikely that MacGregor will accu- 
mulate vast amounts of seniority. Still, he deserves recognition for 
a fast bid for the record in mealy-mouthed distortion. 


MacGregor in a news letter to his constituents reprinted a syndi- 
cated newspaper column by Miss Doris Fleeson denouncing the 
new minimum wage law as falling far short of what was needed. 

She complained that the lowest-paid workers had been dropped 
from the bill in order to appease conservatives. She said that sen- 
ators “logrolled shamelessly,” trading off groups of workers “for a 
few votes.” 

To some observers, including this one, this judgment was an 
extraordinary one to come from an able student of Capitol Hill, 
wholly familiar with the fact that minimum wage coverage had 
never previously been expanded at all, but in fact had been cut 
down by Congress. To some, it seemed far better to get protec- 
tion of 3.6 million workers than to leave them out because pro- 
tection for others was thought unobtainable this year. 


Everyone is entitled, however, to his own opinion. What Mac- 
Gregor did with Miss Fleeson’s column was to put it in juxtaposition 
to his own words as if he agreed with her—that he, too, was grieved 
that the bill did not go further. 

* * * 


“ONCE AGAIN,” he wrote, “we find that the public interest had 
to take a back seat to political expediency.” “It was interesting” 
to find Miss Fleeson’s column, he remarked. Minimum wage legis- 
lation, he argued, “should strengthen our economy, should protect 
the poorest paid workers.” He himself had voted, he. said, for the 
original House wage bill. 

What he did not tell his constituents was that the House Kitchin- 
Ayres bill he backed would have kept out not only laundry and 
hotel workers but would also have eliminated most of the retail 
workers who were given protection under the final bill. 

What he did not tell them was that Kitchin-Ayres would have 
given $1.15 an hour to presently covered workers—not $1.15 in 
September, rising to $1.25 two years hence, as does the actual bill 
passed. 

What he did not tell them was that the 1.3 million’ newly added 
workers would have got only $1 an hour—not even the $1.15. 

What he did not tell them was that the Kitchin-Ayres bill, 
which he wrote he had been “pleased to support and yote for,” did 
not provide any maximum-hour and overtime-pay protection for 
newly covered workers, whereas the actual bill passed—and signed 
by Kennedy—does. 


* * * 


REMEMBER THE STORIES, from back in 1948, of people 
who went to the polls fully intending to vote for Thomas E. Dewey 
for President, but discovered they simply couldn’t do it and voted 
for Harry Truman instead? 

Well, in a recent editors’ meeting in Washington a midwestern 
editor told friends a comparable story. He and his wife, he said, 
didn’t really admire either Vice Pres. Nixon or Sen. Kennedy— 
but decided the night before they would “vote the newspaper's edi- 
torial policy,” that is, vote for Nixon. On the way to the polls in 
the morning, they concluded this was more loyalty to the publisher 
than was required and that they wouldn’t vote for President at all. 


On the way back home they exchanged confessions. Each 


of them, in the privacy of the voting booth, voted for Kennedy. 
This correspondent was telling this story to the editor of another 
pro-Dewey newspaper, a member of his paper’s policy-making 
board, who grinned sheepishly and remarked: “I thought there was 
some hope for the Republicans when Rockefeller’s ideas got into 
the platform at Chicago—but I learned during the campaign and 
I voted for Kennedy myself.” 


THE PROPOSED COLD WAR GI BILL would help the U.S. 
catch up with the Soviet Union in educating engineers, chemists, 
mathematicians, physicists, medical doctors and others, Sen. Thomas 
H. Kuchel (R-Calif.), left, and Sen. Ralph W. Yarborough (D-Tex.) 
declared on the AFL-CIO public service radio program, Washington 


Reports to the People, 
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How to Buy: 


hasan OF DRUGS and medicines have been 
coming down just a little in each of the last 
several months. But the still-lofty prices and re- 
cent exposes of overcharging by manufacturers 
have left people hopping mad. One of the most 
urgent demands among working families is for 
lower prices of 
medicines. 

You can strike a 
blow for lower drug 
costs and save your- 
self a lot of money. 
You can do this by 
learning how to buy 
at least the non- 
prescription medi- 
a cines and vitamin 
ba products by generic 
names whenever 
possible, rather than 
by their advertised 
brand names. 

In fact, you can 
cut the cost of such needs almost in half. 


Brand-Name Product 


PWEDE o candorsde sabes’ nea'eess $ 3.54 
BEE. esc dccestnsedonesesdenseucs 3.94 
PPT eer Tr errrere er Tee eee 1.19 
EOE. s.cnsesccessegeeaassonseess 2.49" 
NS PPP eT CLOT ETT TTC T ET Lee 5.08 
\ MROTASTAN ccc cceescccendescessaees 9.54 
Eb W805 00 CHOSEN O AOD HOD EHO SOO 4.98 
DEVOGSS sc cccvcces Pere rer Ter re rr TT 9.09 
POMNCOE,. 5.6c 4 oncdocecnoceecccnces « 5.49 
EOUYTIUM CYCWAEN 2 ..noscccccecvccecs .69 
Phillips milk of magnesia ............- .98 
0 ER reer rr Tr rrr te .74 
CETICIRIN CADTRES oo ce eke br rsdeveces . sae 
EPP TE eee Lee ere ee 1.19 
EPPrrerere UTS LULT Tees Tee ~ an 
EE cs ch dveheeaoedwaneed Ceesacs 2.79 
ers eee ee (iis Keenan . ene 
| Peer ere rere reer + iowens py | 
DUES: suche sanehokes oo eane aes $60.55 


From Soup to Nonsense: 


WAS PEELING CARROTS for dinner when 

my 13-year-old daughter Katie sauntered into 
the kitchen. 

“Mommy,” she said, “I forgot to tell’ you. 
A man called while you were out. Mr. Jenkins. 
He wants you to call him.” 

“I don’t know a 
Mr. Jenkins,” I said 
absently. “Did he 
leave a number?” 

“Uh huh,” said 
Katie. “I'll get it. 
He’s from the Dept. 
of Internal Rev- 
enue,” she added 
casually. 

“WHAT?” I 
dropped the carrot 
I was peeling and 
snatched the paper 
from her hands. 
“What did he say? 
What did he want?” 

“I dunno,” she said. 
him.” 

I dialed the number written on the paper. There 
was no answer. It was after 5:30. I was still 
sitting by the phone, staring into space, when my 
husband came home. 

“The Bureau of Internal Revenue is after us. 
“We're being investigated.” 

“What for?” 

I explained the situation and when I'd 
finished he said, “Oh, quit worrying. It’s routine. 
It must be. We’ve always been perfectly honest.” 

“Good,” I said. “That would be nice.” 

A few minutes later I overheard him quizzing 


“He wants you to call 
2 . 
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Receipts and Records, Or How 
To Have a Good Night's Sleep 


By Jane Goodsell 


Medicine Under Generic Name 
Saves Money for Consumers 


By Sidney Margolius 


This writer priced 18 widely advertised house- 
hold medicine, drug and vitamin products. The 
total cost came to $60.55. 

We then priced comparable products sold un- 
der private brand names by several leading 
stores and mail-order houses. The total cost 
of the 18 private-brand equivalents of these 
medicines came to $34.62. This is: an average 
saving of 43 percent from the prices of the 
brand-name products. 

Note the chart with this article showing the 
brand-name product and price, and the private- 
brand equivalent and price. 

You can buy with assurance the lowest-priced 
brand of any household medicine or vitamin prod- 
uct as long as the label says “U.S. P.” This tells 
you that the product is made to the official United 
States Pharmacopoeia formula. You also can feel 
reassured, no matter what the price, if the label 
says “N. F.” This means the product has been 
compounded accordiifg to the standard estab- 
lished by the “National Formulary.” 


Comparing Costs of Medicines 


Private-Brand Equivalent 


ee er re se 
Vitamin capsules with minerals ........ 2.98 
oe: er . ua 
Multivitamin capsules with B12 ..... ico teem 
High-Potency multivitamin capsules .... 2.94 
Super-potency multivitamin caps with B12 3.29 


B-Complex tablets with iron and vitamin C 2.24 
Super-potency vitamin and mineral capsules 4.94 
High-potency multivitamins ........... 2.98 
CO. gcc ksicnepedatees cen ences rv 49 
Dei OF MagMCSIA 2. vccccccsscvecs i .64 
Decongestant tablets .....0cccsccccces " ,@ 
Super-antihistamine tablets ............ 2.98 
APC tablets .. 2... ceccccccenczecccce 69 
Antacid gel liquid ..... saiiciade tit abies 99 
Synthetic sweetener ...ssececsesccess 2.19 
Buffered aspitin «occ cic cisivecdasses ‘ 33 
Psyllium Mucilloid ,.....cscccssccecs 1.98 

POPES eae denseesasencsseesaer $34.62 


Sidney Margolius" 


Katie. “What did Mr. Jenkins sound like?” he 
asked. “I mean, did he sound pleasant? Or 
mad? What was his voice like?” - 

“T dunno,” said. Katie. “He sounded just like 
anybody else.” 


MY HUSBAND SEEMED distracted at dinner. 
He ate around the edges of his meat loaf, and 
sort of muttered to himself. Finally he pushed 
back his chair, announced that he didn’t want 
any dessert and disappeared into the basement. 
Half an hour later he hollered to me to come 
down, and I found him sitting on the floor, sur- 
rounded by cancelled checks. He looked like a 
shipwreck survivor. 

“When did Katie have her tonsils out?” he 
asked. 

“It was 1956, I think. Or was it °57? Why?” 

“I can’t find the check to the hospital,” he 
muttered. “And where are the receipts for your 
typewriter ribbons?” 


“Look,” I interrupted, “you might as well 
come upstairs. You’re probably getting upset 
over nothing. Why, Ill bet all he wants to know 
is...” I stopped, unable to think of what to 
say next. How should I know what Mr. Jenkins 
wanted? 

My husband left in the morning, looking glassy- 
eyed. “You'll have to call Mr. Jenkins,” he 
said, “because you’re the one he phoned. But 
you’d better not try to explain anything because 
you'll get it all mixed up. And don’t worry.” 

I called Mr. Jenkins at 9 a. m. and my teeth 
were chattering as I told him who I was. 

“Oh yes,” said Mr. Jenkins, “I called to ask if 
you know a young man named Allan Bradley. 
He’s applied for a job with us, and he gave your 
name as a reference.” 


WINNER OF $2,000 PRIZE in contest conducted by United Fed- 
eration of Teachers in New York was Barbara Silvergate of George 
Washington High School faculty. UFT Pres. Charles Cogen is pre- 
senting the prize, which Miss Silvergate won in a drive to raise 
funds for an information campaign in connection with the long- 
sought representation election for New York teachers. 


Survey Shows: 


Durable Goods Take 
10 Percent of Income 


Ae SPEND MORE THAN $1 out of every $10 they 
receive buying cars, home appliances, furniture and other con- 
sumer durable goods, according to the hae of Michigan Sur- 
vey Research Center. x 


Recent patterns in buying and financing of durable goods are de- 
scribed in “1960 Survey of Consumer Finances,” a major tw pub- 
lication of the center. Based on several thousand interviews with 
families in their homes, the survey reaches these conclusions: 


1—Early last year, more than one family in six owned more than 
one car—but one family in four still owned none. While multiple 
car ownership has risen rapidly in recent years, the proportion of 
families without cars has stayed quite stable. ~ * 


2—Two-thirds of those buying new cars and over half of those 


‘| buying used autos and major household appliances use credit. The 


proportion of people buying these items “‘on the cuff’’ has remained 
very stable in the past three years. 


3—Total spending for durable goods is not greatly coricentrated | 


in upper income families. The richest 20 percent of the nation’s 
families account for 40 percent of the total dollar outlay on new cars 
and 36 percent of total spending on furniture and household ap- 
pliances, 


4—Low-income families devote a somewhat larger share of their 
total income to cars and conventional home appliances than upper- 
income families. When spending on vacations and hobbies is taken 
into account, the share of income spent on these items probably is 
stable across most major income groups. 


Trade-Ins Usually Involved 


The U-M analysis indicates that 85 percent of the nation’s new 
car purchases normally involve trade-in or associated sale of a used 
model. Trade-ins also were involved in more than half the pur- 
chases of used cars. 


For major appliances, the proportion of trade-ins varied widely. 
More than one-third of those buying refrigerators, TV sets, and 
washing machines traded in older models. Approximately one 
family in four did so when it bought a range or stove. But for fur- 
niture and air conditioners, the proportions were only 9 and 4 

' percent, respectively. 

But where trade-ins of used cars often represented a substantial 
part of the purchase price of a newer model, this was not generally 
the case for household goods. Usually, the value received for 


trade-ins on refrigerators and TV sets amounted to only 10 percent 


of the purchase price for the new model. 


Monthly Installments Common 


Use of monthly installment buying for furniture and household 
appliances was most common on expenditures ranging from $200 
to $1,000. Less than half of the nation’s families buy furniture of 
household appliances in any one year; among those who do, 30 per- 
cent spend less than $200 for this purpose and 75 percent spend 
less than $500. 


The fact that the share of income spent for these purposes does 

not increase greatly among upper income families indicates that 
major durable goods do not represent luxury items for the Amer- 
ican consumer, according to the center. 
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By Dept. of Research: 


Report Summarizes 
Union-Won Fringes 


A significant number of union contracts provide some form of | 


military-leave pay, specify on-duty time allowed workers for washup. 
cleanup and clothes change, and require employers to furnish neces- 


sary safety and work clothing. 


The current issue of Collective Bargaining Report, published by 


the AFL-CIO Dept. of Research, 
summarizes recent Labor Dept. 
surveys of contract provisions in 
these areas. 

Not all of the benefits provided 
workers in these fringe fields are 
written into contracts, the Dept. of 
Research points out: 

“In many situations there are 
quite definite, jointly recognized 
and mutually satisfactory prac- 
tices observed without specific 
provisions being written into the 
agreement,” it said. 

In fact, some of the contract pro- 
vision were put in on the initiative 
of employers who wanted to set a 
limit to the washup or cleanup time 
previously allowed on an informal 
basis. 

Of major contracts—those cov- 


Briefing Panel 
To Discuss 


U..S. Defense 


America’s national defense will 
be the subject of the next edition 
of “Briefing Session.” Participating 
with the program’s regular modera- 
tor, Edward P. Morgan, will be J. 
Sterling Livingston, of the Harvard 
School of Business Administration, 
and Rep. Gerald R. Ford, Jr. (R- 
Mich.), a member of the House 
Military Affairs Committee. 

Livingston has conducted a 
number of research and training 
programs for the military serv- 
ices and defense contractors dur- 
ing the last 15 years. The 
development and use of manage- 
ment control systems on defense 
projects has been a part of his 
work, 

Ford is currently in his sev¢nth 
term in Congress. He is the ranking 
Republican member of the House 
Subcommittee on Defense Dept. 
Appropriations. 


ering more than 1,000 workers— 
about 17 percent specify time for 
personal washup, cleanup of equip- 
ment or clothes changes. 

The most common daily washup 
period is 10 minutes, the period spe- 
cified in 27 percent of the agree- 
ments dealing with this subject. 


Allowable time for cleanup of 
equipment is normally described 
in contract terminology as “rea- 
sonable,” “sufficient,” or “time 
necessary.” Where specified, five 
or 10 minutes are most common, 


_ Similarly, only a minority of 
contracts dealing with time to 
change from work clothes specify 
the number of minutes allowed. 
Among those that do, most are in 


12 minutes is normally allowed. 

Nearly all contracts dealing with 
the subject require employers to 
provided necessary safety and spe- 
cial work clothing, although a few 
provided for an allowance for em- 
ployes to purchase uniforms or 
other special clothing. 

Military leave provisions usually 
deal with two types of cases—em- 
ployes entering military service and 
employes on reserve duty taking 
part in annual tours of duty, usually 
two weeks. 

For persons entering prolonged 
military service, most of the 
agreements (59 percent) provide 
for one or more weeks of pay, 
while 32 percent make up the 
difference between military pay 
and the employe’s regular wages, 
usually for a two-week period. 
The remainder provide a specific 
dollar bonus. 

Most of the agreements dealing 
with short-term reserve duty require 
the employer to pay the difference 
between the military pay for the 
period and the worker’s normal 
wage. Fewer than 3 percent requiré 
that part or all of reserve training 
time be charged against vacation 


the meat-packing industry, where | - 


time. 


SEN. HARRISON WILLIAMS, JR., (D-N. 


J.), left, and Matt 
Triggs, assistant legislative director of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, as guest panelist on a “Briefing Session” program dis- 
agreed on extent of federal legislation needed to deal with the plight 
of migrant farm workers. 


Briefing Panel Splits 
On Farm Labor Aids 


Two guest panelists on the public affairs program “Briefing 


Session” agreed that the plight 


of migrant farm workers is an 


unhappy one but they sharply disagreed on what the federal govern- 


ment should do about it. ~ 


In the latest edition of the TV series co-produced by the AFL- 


CIO and the National Educational©— 


Television & Radio Center, the 
panelists were Sen. Harrison A. Wil- 
liams, Jr. (D-N. J.), and Matt 
Triggs, assistant legislative director 
of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation. Williams is sponsor of 
a package of bills that would ex- 
tend federal protection and aid to 
the hundreds of thousands of work- 
ers who follow crop harvests 
around the country. 


Recent figures show that the 
farm migrants are the lowest eco- 
nomic class in the society, earning 
an average of less than $1,000 a 
year. Among other things Wil- 
liams’ bills would give migrant 
workers a federal minimum wage 


of 75 cents an hour, control child | 


labor, provide retraining and 
better housing, and bring farm 
workers under the National La- 
bor Relations Act. 


The difference between the 
panelists on these proposals was 
made clear in two statements. 
Williams, speaking of the migrants’ 
substandard living standards, said 
“the only way we will bring. to 
these families a minimum of de- 
cency is through a comprehensive 


$18 in Pay for 102-Hour Week 
Told by Women Farm Migrants 


The AFL-CIO has declared its support of a “farm labor stabilization” bill which “would help the 
public consicence to right many of the wrongs now being done to migrants.” 

Even as labor testified before a Senate Subcommittee on Migratory Labor, a special House sub- 
committee winding up hearings in New York took sworn testimony from two southern women 
migrants who said that in a 102-hour workweek they netted a top pay of $18 after deductions. 


Another woman scheduled to 
testify about conditions among 
migrant workers on eastern Long 
Island declined to appear and told 
the committee staff she had been 
threatened by an_ unidentified 
source. Rep. Herbert Zelenko (D- 
N.Y.), the group’s chairman, or- 
dered an investigation. 

AFL-CIO Legislative Rep. 
Walter J, Mason put labor's 
backing behind the Senate bill, 
which would empower the Secre- 
tary of Labor to provide min- 
imum health service, housing, 
transportation and nourishment 
for migratory families before and 
after actual employment. 

David E. Christian, Labor Dept. 
special assistant for manpower pro- 
grams, testifying on behalf of Labor 
Sec. Arthur J. Goldberg, comment- 
ed that it was “anomalous” to find 
Tural underemployment equivalent 
to 1.4 million totally unemployed 
domestic workers while the gov- 

¢rament each year brings in some 
400,000 foreign workers. 

American farm workers exist 


at a marginal level, Christian 
observed, and are not even ac- 
corded the protections and em- 
ployment standards which the 
Mexican government insists on 
in the U.S.-Mexico pact covering 
» that nation’s workers. 


“The primary. problem,” said 
Christian, “is bringing the em- 
ployer in labor. shortage areas and 
the workers in labor supply (sur- 
plus) areas together.” 


| Under the bill sponsored by Sen- 
ate subcommittee chairman Harri- 
son A. Williams, Jr. (D.-N.J.), he 
noted, the Secretary of Labor would 
be authorized to assemble quali- 
fied underemployed farm workers 
and transport them and, in some 
cases, their families, to an em- 
ployment area or hiring center. 

He also noted the Williams’ bill 
would provide for written agree- 
ments containing minimum protec- 
tions for workers and employers. 

Christian said the Kennedy Ad- 


ministration “enthusiastically en- 


dorses” the central principles of the 
stabilization bill. 

The two_ women migratory 
workers who testified before the 
House subcommittee signed affi- 
davits which said they were em- 
ployed as potato graders on Long 
Island and worked 17 hours a 
day, six days a week. After de- 
ductions for rent, food, “union 
dues” and other items, they re- 
ceived cash usually running from 
$3'to $8 a week but never more 
than $18. 

Betty Jean Johnson, 52, one of 
the migrant’s said she was now 
stranded on Long Island and had 
no money to return to her home in 
Norfolk, Va. 

The crew leaders, she testified, 
“bring you up here and make slaves 
out of you—they give you a slice 
of bread and a piece of meat.” : 

She said she paid $1 a week for 
“union dues,” adding: “I don’t know 
what kind of union I was in—never 
saw anybody, no button, no papers, 
no nothing else,” she said. 


program of national legislation.” 
Triggs countered that “we are very 
much opposed to some of these 
bills, particularly to the bill provid- 
ing for compulsory collective bar- 
gaining in agriculture.” 

Triggs suggested the low income 
and bad living conditions of mi- 
grant workers were _ problems 
brought on by the nature of the 
people themselves. 

“It is primarily a social prob- 
lem,” he said. “Most of the mi- 
gratory workers are people who 
lack skills, capacity, ambition, 
people who have handicaps that 
have prevented them from find- 
ing permanent jobs, settling down 
in a permanent residence.” 

If there were no farm employ- 
ment the same people would be 
present with the same problem, he 
maintained. 

Williams looked forward to a 
day when farm mechanization 
would stabilize the work force and 
when any program of federal aid 
would “run itself out.” But, said 
the senator, “the fact is now we 
need these folks because of the 
nature of the planting and the har- 
vest.” 

“They are only needed for 
brief periods in any one point,” 
he added. “We do not have the 
mechanization necessary to plant 
and harvest the various fruit and 
vegetable crops, therefore these 
hands are needed now. And 
these lives are wretched lives.” 

Concerning Williams’ bill that 
would control the labor of children 
in migrant families Trigg said: 

“In most rural communities boys 
work on farms during the summer 
vacation and they generally start 
this work at ages 11, 12 or 13, and 
those who get jobs think they are 
very fortunate.” 

“We are certainly not dealing 
with the bucolic idyll that Mr. 
Triggs suggests of the happy farm 
boy,” Williams replied. “We are 
going to the kid who is stooping 
all day in the hot sun, or in dan- 
gerous work.” 


Screen Extras 


Elect Directors 

Hollywood, Calif.—Eleven mem- 
bers of the Screen Extras Guild 
have won election to the union’s 
board of directors, it has been an- 
nounced by Executive Sec. H. 
O’Neil Shanks. 

Victorious candidates chosen for 
three-year terms in a secret mail 
ballot were Russell Ash, Jefferey 
Sayre, Roy Damron, Evelyn Under- 
wood, Buddy C. Mason, Norman 
Stevens, Rol Thomas, Carmen Nis- 
bet, Carol Henry, Vi Ingraham and 
John R. Albright. 


|Jersey Labor 


Challenges 


|Medical Group 


Newark, N. J.—Union spokes- 


*|men here have charged the New 


Jersey affiliate of the American 
Medical Association with “gross 
distortion” of proposals for health 
care for the aged and with “deny- 
ing freedom of choice” of health 
insurance plans to the people of the 
state. 

Sec.-Treas. Victor ‘D. Leonardis 
of the State Industrial Union Coun- 
cil urged support for legislation 
which would permit unions and 
other community groups to set up 
prepaid, non-profit medical pro- 
grams. Under present law, any 
medical service program must have 
the approval of the state medical 
society and of 51 percent of the 
physicians in the area where it op- 
erates. 

Leonardis charged that the 
doctors “are denying to the citi- 
zens of New Jersey freedom of 
choice as far as their medical 
insurance is concerned.” 

Pres. Vincent J. Murphy of the 
State Federation of Labor took 
sharp issue with a speech by Dr. 
Frank Buchanan, new. president of 
the Medical Society of New Jersey. 
He quoted Buchanan as labeling 
health insurance under social secu- 
rity “socialized medicine” and 
claiming it would make the citizen- 
ry “soft.” 

“Professional medicine apparent- 
ly prefers to keep the population 
hopelessly in debt for medical bills,” 
he said, “and prefers to see the 
health standards of many Amer- 
icans at a disgracefully low ebb.” 


Labor Dept. 
Merit Award 
Given Ching 


Cyrus S. Ching, veteran labor- 
management relations consultant 
and a trusted aide to four Pres- 
idents, has been presented with the 
Labor Dept.’s award of merit for 
his “significant and outstanding 
contributions.” 

The award was presented on 
Ching’s 85th birthday by As- 
sistant Labor Sec. James Reyn- 
olds on behalf of Labor Sec. Ar- 
thur J. Goldberg. Still vigorously 
active, Ching is currently chair- 
man of the Atomic Energy La- 
bor-Management Relations Panel 
and is in private business as a 
consultant. 

Other posts he has held, dating 
back to the Roosevelt Administra- 
tion, include the chairmanship of 
the Wage Stabilization Board and 
membership on both the National 
War Labor Board and the National 
Defense Mediation. Board. 

Goldberg praised Ching as having 
“championed the cause of human 
relations” and cited his ability to 
bring “labor and management out 
of the darkness of chaos to the light 
of reason.” 


Search Refusal 
No Firing Cause 


Windsor, Ont.—An arbitrator has 
ruled that Chrysler Corp. of Canada 
had no right to dismiss an em- 
ploye for refusing to submit to a 
personal search. 

Judge C. E. Bennett of Owen 
Sound, Ont., ordered reinstatement 
of the employe, a member of Auto 
Workers Local 444. 

He was dismissed in November 
1960 after twice refusing to sub- 
mit to a search of his person by 
plant protection officers. The com- 
pany described the search request 
as part of a system of spot checks 
carried out at the gates every three 
or four weeks. 

Acting on a grievance filed by 
the UAW local, the arbitrator de- 
clared that the right to search an 
individual is a serious invasion of 


personal freedom. 
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ACTU Gives 
Honor Medal 
To Carey 


New York—Pres. James B. Carey 
of the Electrical, Radio & Machine 
Workers has linked the price-fixing 
conspiracy of the electrical equip- 
ment industry to the social evils 


which Pope Leo XIII and Pope| ™® 


Pius XI warned against in historic 
social encyclicals. 

Carey addressed the New York- 
chapter of the Association of Cath- 
olic Trade Unionists, which pre- 
sented him with its annual Quad- 
ragesimo Anno award, named after 
the pronouncement on social. re- 
form issued 30 years ago by Pope 
Pius XI. 


Papal Warning Cited 

He quoted the papal warning that 
“an immense power and despotic 
economic dictatorship is consol- 
idated in the hands of a few, who 
often are not owners but only the 
trustees and managing directors of 
invested funds which they admin- 
ister according to their own arbi- 
trary will and pleasure.” 


Contrasting the social views of 
organized labor and _ business, 
Carey charged that “big business 
and industry in the United States, 
and their spokesmen, the NAM 
and the Chamber of Commerce, 
stand solidly against practically 
every principle and proposal ad- 
vanced by the two encyclicals.” 


He charged that the chief 
“crime” of General Electric, West- 
inghouse and other conspirators “is 
against their employes and against 
the youth of the nation. They have 
encouraged not only a disrespect 
for law and morality but also an 
attitude of cyncism that gives top 
value to the organization man and 
to expediency.” 

Sen. Eugene J. McCarthy (D- 


Minn.) also spoke. 


Labor Asks 


JAMES B. CAREY, right, receives annual Quadragesimo Anno 
medal awarded by New York chapter of Association of Catholic 
Trade Unionists, from Daniel Schulder, secretary, as Sen. Eugene J. 
McCarthy (D-Minn.), who also spoke on the occasion, looks on. 


Meany Hits Philosophy 


Of ‘Business as Usual’ 


(Continued from Page 1) 
discrimination as usual,” he said, 
pointing to the “disgraceful epi- 
sode” of mob violence directed 
against the Freedom Riders in 
Montgomery, Ala. He assailed not 
only the “hoodlums brought up on 
a diet of race hatred” who attacked 
the bus riders but also the elected- 
officials in Alabama “whose job is 
to uphold the law rather than to 
break it.” 

The AFL-CIO president also dis- 
cussed the trade union movement 
itself, declaring: 

“I am sorry to say that labor’s 
attitude is not much better than 
the others. 


Clear Label 


‘On ‘Moisturized’ Hams 


Organized labor has urged the Dept. of Agriculture to require 
strict labeling of “watered” hams—hams pumped with water to 
“moisturize” them—and adopt other measures to safeguard the 
consumer and his “right to know.” : 

The AFL-CIO and the Meat Cutters proposed the actions at hear- 


ings held by the department to re-® 


consider its controversial order of 
last Dec. 30 on allowable moisture 
content. : , 

Anne Draper of the AFL-CIO 
Dept. of Research said labor was 
“as shocked as the rest of the 
country” by press disclosures of 
the widespread practice of pump- 
ing water into hams “in amounts 
up to 30 percent in excess of 
green weight.” 


She said labor was “dismayed” 
at the Dec. 30 order which, she 
said, relaxed standards for fed- 
erally-inspected ham to permit 
as much as 10 percent excess 
moisture in the finished product, 
a proportion which could become 
16 percent in practice and with- 
out labeling. 


“The consumer has a right to 
know,” declafed Meat Cutters’ Leg- 
islative Rep. Arnold Mayer, who 
testified for AMCBW Pres. Thomas 
J. Lloyd and Sec.-Treas. Patrick 
E. Gorman. 

Mayer said that in the absence 
of consumer safeguards, unin- 
spected plants were pumping 30 
percent water into smoked hams. 
Since these hams sold for less per 
pound than those from inspected 
plants, “unmoistured, inspected ones 
lost out in competition. .. .” 

Miss Draper said government 
figures showed that in the last five 
years, pork smoked in federally- 
inspected plants dropped by 20 
percent and 1960 saw a net de- 
cline of 300 million pounds. 


She stressed that workers, as 


consumers, are alarmed “at this 
flight of hams from federal in- 
spection.” She asserted that less 
than 50 percent of hams on the 
market at the time the order was 
issued were processed under fed- 
eral inspection, meaning for the 
remainder no inspection at all 
or inspection under less stringent 
state or local regulations. 


The AFL-CIO proposed these 
actions: 

@ That the Agriculture Dept. 
propose to Congress an amend- 
ment of the Federal Meat Inspec- 
tion Act to bring the largest pos- 
sible number of slaughtering and 
processing plants under federal in- 
spection with the aim of securing 
uniformly high standards. 

© That, in the absence of legis- 
lative safeguards, the 10 percent 
water allowance should remain in 
effect for the time being in an 
effort to keep ham and meat 
production in federally-inspected 
plants. Thus, positive labeling on 
water content is essential, Miss 
Draper added. 

@ That the department create a 
Consumer Advisory Committee to 
protect consumer interests. 

The AFL-CIO observed that the 
controversial order of last De- 
cember was issued without public 
hearings, that the consumer interest 
was largely ignored and that the 
evidence on so-called consumer 
preferences came from _ surveys 
sponsored by a meat packing indus- 
try which wanted a relaxation of 


ham standards, 


“With labor it’s business as 
usual; jurisdictional disputes as 
usual, inter-union rivalries as 
usual. 

“These are not rivalries to see 
who can do the most for the 
workers. These are not rivalries 
to see who can do the best job 
of organizing the unorganized. 
These are rivalries to take mem- 
bers from other unions. 

“We seem determined to re- 
organize or disorganize those al- 
ready organized, despite the fact 
that there are millions eligible for 
organization who have never 
seen an organizer around.” 


Meany also said “numerous in- 
excusable work stoppages” on the 
nation’s missile program involved 
“trivial things which have no real 
meaning. in the trade union phil- 
osophy.” The stoppages, he said, 
imperil the “welfare of all Amer- 
icans.” 

The AFL-CIO president said that 
part of the present problem within 
the trade union movement may 
stem from the fact that “we have 
become too prosperous, and too 
many union leaders think of unions 
as big business.” 

“The only businesslike thing 
about unions,” he declared, should 
be the manner in which they safe- 
guard their finances. “That’s where 
the similarity between business and 
labor ends as far as I’m concerned.” 


Meany told the convention 
that “in this time of national peril, 
I don’t think we can afford the 
luxury of inter-union feuds if we 
intend to continue making prog- 
ress. We can’t afford civil war in 
the trade union movement.” 


He called on labor to “go back 
to our first principles” and make 
certain that unions are “protecting 
the interests and welfare of those 
who work for wages” and to apply 
“the principle of unity and brether- 
hood to unions as well as to peo- 
ple.” 

Unity between all unions, Meany 
declared, is essential if American 
labor is to “build on the achieve- 
ments of the past in order to meet 
the threats of the future.” 


The three-day convention of 
the state federation was devoted 
to national and state legislative 
matters. Action by the delegates 
ranged from opposition to any 
increase in the sales tax to a 
renewal of support for federal 
legislation to finance health care 
for the aged under social security. 


Joseph F. Burke of the Sheet 
Metal Workers and Harry Boyer 
of the Steelworkers are co-presi- 
dents of the state labor body. They 


were elected in 1960 to serve two- 


year terms. 


Signaled at Convention: 


\Insurance 


| To Push Organizing 


Philadelphia—An aggressive organizing campaign to bring 
hundreds of thousands of men and women into the ranks of the 
Insurance Workers was signaled here at the union’s second biennial 


convention. 


Workers 


Pres. George L. Russ, in his keynote address to the 500 delegates _ 


and alternates from 246 locals in 
41 states and the District of Co- 
lumbia, urged that organizing ef- 
forts be concentrated on two main 
areas: - 
®@ Unorganized clerical workers 
in companies where the union cur- 
rently represents agents. 
@ The thousand of “free-riders” 
at companies under contract who 
“are all too willing to reap the 
benefits of every contract we nego- 
tiate”’ but who, Russ said, have 
been unwilling to join in the fight 
for improving on-the-job condi- 
tions. 
The convention—first since the 
creation of the ITWIU in 1959 
through merger of the former In- 
surance Workers and the Insur- 
ance Agents—heard praise from 
AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. William F. 
Schnitzler for the manner in which 
jurisdictional problems were re- 
solved through amalgamation. 
“After six years of merger at 
the national level,” Schnitzler 
told the convention, organized 
labor “is still divided over the 
issue of jurisdiction.” The AFL- 
CIO official made it clear that he 
was “not placing blame for the 
disunity which still exists” in 
labor’s ranks, but added that the 
insurance unions had “set an 
example for all of us by uniting 
in a combined effort to organize 
the unorganized instead of wast- 
ing your strength fighting each 
other.” 

Schnitzler emphasized that those 
who claim “the house of labor is 
irreconcilably divided are grossly 
mistaken,” and forecast that efforts 
to strengthen harmony among the 
various segments of organized 
labor would gain headway in the 
months ahead. 

Efforts to organize throughout 
the trade union movement and par- 
ticularly in the white collar field, 
Russ told the delegates, have been 
slowed in recent years by the busi- 
ness lobby’s drive to discredit or- 


— 


ganized labor—efforts, he said, 
which culminated in enactment of 
the Landrum-Griffin Act. 

He said the 1959 labor law 
was “clearly designed to keep 
labor so busy defending itself 
against attack that unions would 
be unable to mount any organiz- 
ing or collective bargaining of- 
fensive.” 

As a result, the IWIU president 
continued, although the union rep- 
resents 17,000 agents at the Pru- 
dential Insurance Co., it has only 
9,700 members; and while it bar- 
gains for 5,000 agents at the Metro. 
politan Insurance Co., only 50 per- 
cent belong to the union. 

It will remain impossible for our 
union to achieve its full objective 
at the bargaining table,” Russ de- 
clared, “until we improve our posi- 
tion membership-wise.” 

In his report, Russ reviewed the 
first two years of organic merger, 
in which virtually all local unions 
of the former internationals have 
now completed amalgamation, 
Most of these were achieved, the 
report noted, within the 18-month 
grace period permitted by the 
founding convention, although a 
handful came about only under 
order from the union’s executive 
board. 

Locals from 16 areas have 
carried to the convention appeals 
from the executive board’s direc- 
tive to accomplish merger. In 
four of the cases, involving locals 
in two or more cities, the appeals 
are from the geographical areas 
established by the executive 
board. 

Ahead of the convention, in ad- 
dition to action on the merger 
appeals, lay the election of officers 
for the coming two years, and ac- 
tion on a wide range of resolutions 
dealing with collective bargaining, 
political education, legislative ac- 
tion, education and community 
services. 


UAW Disputes Industry 


On Farm Implements 


Direct labor costs in the production of farm equipment have 
probably gone down in the last 14 years, Vice Pres. Pat Greathouse 
of the Auto Workers told a House Agriculture subcommittee. 

Greathouse’s testimony contradicted industry witnesses who ap- 
peared before’ the committee previously. He charged that “rubber 


yardsticks, hidden 
semantic camouflage and plain 
misrepresentation” were among sta- 
tistical devices used to distort the 
facts. 

Citing statistics presented by the 
agricultural implement companies 
to the subcommittee, Greathouse 
emphasized that they showed the 
number of production workers had 
declined in the last 14 years while 
overhead personnel and workers on 
salary and bonus had increased. 


production costs, saying these fig- 
ures would show that direct labor 
costs probably had declined. 
Comparing the careers of a 
John Deere stockholder and a- 
John Deere worker, both of 
whom had the same income in 
1947, Greathouse said in 14 
years the stockholder collected 
3.13 times as much as the work- 
er. A worker during the period 
—assuming he worked 2,000 
hours each year—coliected a 
‘total of $55,000, while a John 
Deere stockholder received 
$172,448. Of this, $70,709 came 


assumptions,® 


He asked the committee to direct 
the companies to report their unit 


in dividends and $101,739 in 
capital gains, the UAW official 
said. 

Greathouse said a National Plan- 
ning Agency could have contributed 
significantly to heading off the farm 
depression and anticipating the 
problems arising out of automation. 
Such an agency, he declared, is 
needed now to help assure stable 


Cornell Scholarship 
Memorializes Lacey 


City AFL-CIO will sponsor a four- 


Martin T. Lacey. 


whose union is affiliated with the 
city central body. Applicants must 
be high school seniors graduating 
in June and able to meet school re- 
quirements. The scholarship me- 
morializes the late president of the 


former AFL New York City cen- 
tral body who died in 1957. 


prosperity for the entire economy. 


Ithaca, N. Y.—The New York :, 


year scholarship to Cornell Univer- — 
sity’s School of Industrial & Labor — 
Relations as a memorial to the late — 


The scholarship will be awarded — 
to a son or daughter of a member - 
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(Cleared by Subcommittee: 


Omnibus 


‘Bill-Set for Senate 


An omnibus housing and urban renewal bill, one of the key 
measures Pres. Kennedy has asked Congress to. i 
has been cleared for Senate action by a 10-5 vote of the Banking 


& Currency Committee. 


The bill steps up. federal grants for urban renewal, authorizes 


Housing 


pass this year, 


construction of 100,000 additional‘ 
public housing units and provides 
a fresh flow of funds for low-cost 
joans to colleges for -student 
housing. ae ee 

It also doubles the funds avail- 
able for construction of housing 
for the elderly through long-term, — 
low-interest loans. These loans 
could be made to public bodies 
and consumer cooperatives in 
addition to private non-profit 
corporations now eligible. 

Another provision would encour- 
age local public housing author- 
ities to lower rents for needy 
families by authorizing an additional 
federal payment for each dwelling 
unit occupied by an elderly family 
if needed to protect the solvency 
of the project. 

The Senate committee bill is 
considerably broader in scope than 
two housing bills vetoed by former 
Pres. Eisenhower in 1959 even 
though they had been sharply 
scaled down in efforts to meet 
Republican objections. The threat 
of a veto also blocked comprehen- 
sive legislation last year. 


Anti-Recession Role Cited . 


The pent-up backlog of need plus 
the importance of home construc- 
tion as an anti-recession measure 
were cited by the AFL-CIO in 
testimony urging even bigger strides 
than the Kennedy Administration 
has proposed. 

While the Senate bill falls short 
of labor’s proposals, it breaks new 
ground in the housing field with in- 
novations, including: 

@ An “experimental” program 


families, The comniiftee: said‘ the 
program is aimed at helping fam- 
ilies with income of between $4,000 
and $6,000 a year who are largely 
pticed out of the present housing 
market. 

@ Long-term loans at interest 
rates below the market level for 
rental and cooperative apartment 
projects for moderate-income fam- 
ilies who cannot qualify for public 
housing and cannot afford suitable 
private housing. ” 

® Authorization for 25-year 
FHA loans up to $10,000 for ma- 
jor repairs and additions to homes. 
The present limit on FHA home 
improvement loans is $3,500, repay- 
able in five years. 

®@ Up to $100 million in federal 
fants to enable communities to 
buy up “open space” for recreation 


@ Allocation of $100 million for 
loans to local communities to buy 
railroad cars, rights of way and 
other commuter transit facilities 


$50 million of the $2.5 billion ur- 
ban renewal fund for mass trans- 
portation demonstration projects 
and planning. 

In all, the committee’s new 
long-term authorizations add up 
to nearly $5 billion, of which an 
estimated $122.5 million would 
be utilized during the 1962 fiscal 
year for programs administered 
by the Housing & Home Finance 
Agency. With previously-author- 
ized spending the agency’s 1962 
expenditures would total $951.5 
million. The omnibus bill also 
includes separate authorizations 
for Veterans Administration di- 
rect home loans and for farm 
housing programs. 

The Senate committee report de- 
clared: 

“The committee is concerned 
about the state of the national econ- 
omy and the continued lack of sus- 
tained vitality shown by the home- 
building industry.” 

The 10-5 Senate committee vote 
broke through party lines as two 
eastern Republicans, Jacob K. Ja- 
vits (N.Y.) and Prescott Bush 
(Conn.), joined with Democratic 
Senators John Sparkman (Ala.), 
Paul H. Douglas (IIL), Joseph S. 
Clark (Pa.), William Proxmire 
(Wis.), Harrison A. Williams, Jr. 
(N. J.), Edmund S. Muskie (Me.), 
Edward V. Long (Mo.) and Maurine 
B. Neuberger (Ore.) in approving 
the bill. 

Committe Chairman A. Willis 
Robertson (Va.) and Sen. William 
A. Blakley (Tex.), Democrats, 
joined Republicans Homer E. Cape- 
hart (Ind.), Wallace F. Bennett 
(Utah) and J. Glenn Beall (Md.) in 
opposing significant portions of the 
proposal. 

Robertson denounced the bill as 
“extravagant and inflationary.” 

While Sparkman, who heads 
the subcommittee on housing, 
steered the bill through the Sen- 
ate committee, his fellow Ala- 
baman, Rep.: Albert Rains (D), 
headed a House subcommittee 
which was drafting a somewhat 
revised version of the Admin- 
istration bill. 

The House bill is expected to 


and park areas. 


works. 


plus authorization for earmarking|f 


BONDING REQUIREMENTS for unions under Landrum-Griffin Act were discussed by financial offi- 
cers of 70 national and international unions at meeting of AFL-CIO Conference of Secretary-Treas- 
users in Chicago. Shown left to right are Sec.-Treas. Lewis McCracken of Glass & Ceramic Workers, 
vice chairman of conference; Sec.-Treas. Toney Gallo of Cement Workers, chairman; AFL-CIO Sec.- 
Treas. William F. Schnitzler; and John Holcombe, director of Bureau of Labor-Management Re- 
ports in Labor Dept., who discussed bonding and reporting procedures. 


CLC Votes |Secretary-Treasurers 
To Suspend |Note Bonding Cost Rise 


Litho Uni 
U O ntion Chicago—The sharp increase in union bonding costs since 


Ottawa, Ont—The executive) enactment of the Landrum-Griffin Act was discussed here at a 
council of the Canadian Labor Con-| one-day session of the AFL-CIO Conference of Secretary-Treas- 
gress has voted to suspend the urers 
Amalgamated Lithographers of r m . . . 
panes. 4 pels ‘sidan, CLC Financial officers from 70 national and international unions 

reported that rates have increased® Labor Dept.’s Bureau of Labor- 


Pres. Claude Jodoin has announced. 


AFL-CIO in 1958 rather than ac- 
cept decisions of the AFL-CIO 
Executive Council and impartial 
umpires under the no-raiding agree- 
ment with regard to jurisdictional 


‘shall raid the established collective 


put greater emphasis on rural hous- 
ing and substantially increase fed- 
eral loans for community public 


of state for political ‘affairs. 


the oath. In the center is U. Alexis Joh 


GORDON W. CHAPMAN is.sworn in as a special assistant to the 
Secretary of State and coordinator. of international labor affairs at 
4 State Dept. ceremony. Chapman, right, resigned as secretary- 
treasurer of the Staté, County & Municipal Employes to accept 
the post. ‘Clement E: Conger, deputy chief of protocol, administers} hearings, endorsed the Clark pro- 
nson, deputy undersecretary | posal as a “necessary supplement” 


The union withdrew from the 


disputes. 

It was a jurisdictional dispute that 
was responsible for the CLC sus- 
pension, Jodoin said. The action 
was based on charges by the Press- 
men that the ALA had raided their 
membership in plants in Winnipeg, 
Man.; Saskatoon, Sask., and Cal- 
gary Alta. 

The CLC constitution requires 
each affiliate to “respect the estab- 
lished bargaining relationship of 
every other affiliate and no affiliate 


bargaining relationship of any other 


affiliate.” 


50 percent in the past year because 
of the L-G requirement that union 
officers be bonded for “faithful per- 
formance of duty” as well as for 
fiscal responsibility. 


The conference heard a re- 
port from AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. 
William F. Schnitzler on meet- 
ings earlier this year with officials 
of the bonding industry, who 
told labor leaders that in the first 
year of operating under L-G there 
had not been a single claim in- 
volving the “faithful perform- 
ance” clause in the labor law. 


Schnitzler also discussed current 
problems arising under the federa- 
tion’s no-raiding agreement and the 
impact of unemployment on trade 
union activities. 

John Holcombe, director of the 


Building Trades Back 


Local Works Program 


Enactment of an emergency $1 billion local public works pro- 
gram would provide “immediate relief” from the “serious unemploy- 
ment” problems of the construction industry, the AFL-CIO Build- 


ing & Construction Trades Dept. 


has told Congress. 


Testifying in favor of legislation proposed by Sen. Joseph S. 


Clark, Jr. (D-Pa.), William J. Mc- 


d|Sorley, Jr., assistant to the BCTD 


president, told a Senate Labor sub- 
committee that joblessness in the 


ment is not limited to any partic- 
ular locality,” McSorley testified, 
“but is widespread throughout the 
industry and the country.” 
Clark’s bill would provide $500 
million in federal grants—plus 
standby authorization for an addi- 
tional $500 million—for short-range 
projects which states and municipal- 
ities could launch within 90 days 
and which would be completed in 
a year. Authorizations for projects 
would halt when unemployment 
fell below 4 percent, and could be 
reinstated by the President if job- 
lessness later exceeded that figure. 
AFL-CIO Pres. ‘George Meany, 
leadoff witness at the subcommittee 


to Pres. Kennedy’s long-range pro- 


gram for revitalizing the economy. 

McSorley told the subcommit- 
tee that Kennedy’s school and 
housing programs will, if ap- 
proved, “definitely provide em- 
ployment” both for building 
tradesmen and workers in sup- 
porting industries. 


He forecast, however, that a 
“definite time lag” due to the prob- 
lems of planning and site acquisi- 
tion would “preclude any immedi- 
ate solution to the unemployment 
problem.” 

In addition the BCTD spokesman 
said, the public works called for in 
the Clark bill are “needed in some 
form and to some degree in almost 
every community throughout the 
country.” He said they are proj- 
ects that are already planned but 
that have been deferred “for lack 
of adequate funds.” 

McSorley expressed the depart- 
ment’s support of language in the 
bill which would require payment 
of prevailing wages in accordance 
with the Davis-Bacon Law. 


Management Reports, which admin- 
isters the Landrum-Griffin Act, dis- 
cussed the bonding problems and 
the general subject of reporting 
procedures. 

Holcombe told the secretary- 
treasurers that his bureau is cur- 
rently studying a draft of a new 
simplified form for local union re- 
ports to ease the pressure on local 
officers. If approved, he said, the 
new form would probably be put 
into use this fall. 


To substantiate labor’s conten- 
tion that unions are being penal- 
ized by L-G bonding require- 
ments, the conference agreed to 
conduct a survey among all affili- 
ates comparing premium costs 
and claims experience in the 
years immediately prior to pass- 
age of the labor law and in the 
first year of operating under L-G. 

The secretary-treasurers heard a 
report from Alexander Bookstaver, 
director of the newly created AFL- 
CIO Dept. of Investments, on the 
manner in which the department 
can assist affiliated internationals to 
invest general funds as well as 
health, welfare and pension funds 
in such areas as housing. 


Teen Job-Hunting 
Leaflets Ready 


A series of leaflets directed to 
teen-agers who hope to land suit- 
able jobs this summer has been is- 
sued by the Labor Dept.’s Bureau | 
of Labor Standards. 

The 4.5 million youths from 14 
to 17 expected to get jobs after 
school closes in June may find it 
harder than usual, the department 
pointed out in an announcement, 
because the number of teen-agers 
is at an all-time high and employers 
are demanding more education and 
training. : 

The leaflets emphasize that young 
summer workers should return to 
school in the fall, complete their 
educations and “add to [their] 
job potentialities.” , 

The leaflets are “Young Workers 
Under 18,” “Summer Jobs for 
Students” and “Stay in School,” and 
a related one, “Memo to Employ- 
ers.” Copies may be obtained 
from the Bureau of Labor Stand- 
ards, U.S. Labor Dept., Washing- 


ton 25, D. C. 
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AFL-CIO Asks Disclosure Law ‘Teeth’ 


Reforms Sought in 58 
Urged on Congress 


The AFL-CIO has called on Congress to “put teeth” into the 
1958 Welfare & Pension Plan Disclosure law by adopting “strong 
and enforceable” provision which the labor movement supported 


three years ago. 


The federation’s backing for amendments proposed by the Ken- 


nedy Administration was spelled 
out by Legislative Dir. Andrew J. 
Biemiller and Associate Gen. Coun- 
sel Thomas E. Harris in testimony 
before a House Labor subcommit- 
tee headed by Rep. James Roosevelt 
(D-Calif.). 

Labor Sec. Arthur J. Gold- 
berg, leadoff witness at the sub- 
committee hearings, declared that 
the 1958 law on disclosure of 
the finances and operations of 
welfare and pension plans was 
“weak,” and said there is “a com- 
pelling need to protect more 
adequately the equities of the 
millions of persons” covered by 
such plans. 
~The Administration amendments 

would: 

@ Give the Secretary of Labor 
investigative and enforcement au- 
thority, including the right of sub- 
poena, to uncover abuses of 
reporting requirements. 

@ Authorize the Secretary to 
bring civil actions to enjoin viola- 
tions, instead of relying on private 
suits by individuals. 

@ Require the retention of rec- 
ords for a minimum five-year pe- 
riod. 

@ Make both the payment and 
receipt of bribes or kickbacks a 
federal felony. 

@ Make it a felony to steal or 
embezzle from any employe bene- 
fit plan. 

@ Require gach administrator to 
submit reports to the Labor Dept. 
on a prescribed form to insure de- 
tailed information on all phases of 
a plan’s operation. At present, use 
of Labor Dept, reporting forms is 
optional. 

@ Eliminate the present re- 
quirement that statements of as- 
sets, liabilities, receipts and dis- 
bursements need be only in “sum- 
mary” form, in order to insure 
more detailed disclosure of many 
key aspects of these financial op- 
erations. 

@ Establish new criteria for 
coverage so that all welfare and 
pension plans claiming federal tax 
exemption will be required to re- 
port on their activities. 

In a message to Congress calling 
for enactment of the amendments 
—all of which were contained in 


Chamber Asks Jobs 
For ‘Conservatives’ 


Milwaukee, Ind.—The Em- 
ployers’ Association of Mil- 
waukee is urging its members 
to emphasize the hiring of 
students with “conservative 
ideas” for summer jobs, ad- 
vocating what the Milwaukee 

_Journal in an editorial called 
“a strange standard to set for 
temporary help.” 

In its official publication the 
association called on employ- 
ers to recognize that students 
who have “been courageous 
in their support of free enter- 
prise and conservative ideas” 
on campuses “have not ac- 
cepted the anti-business prop- 
aganda and are eager to work 
and help a firm make a prof- 
it rather than change a com- 
pany into a welfare project.” 

“They will soon be avail- 
able for summer work and 
we believe that they should 
be given priority in assigning 
available jobs,” the bulletin 
said. 


the AFL-ClO-backed bill intro- 
duced by Sen. Paul H. Douglas 
(D-Ill.) in 1958—Kennedy declared 
that studies over the past three 
years have “disclosed several seri- 
ous deficiencies” in the disclosure 
law. 

The Douglas bill was passed by 
the Senate that year, but the 
House adopted a watered-down 
measure which spelled out the 
federal government’s responsibil- 
ity for overseeing the law but 
which, Biemiller told the sub- 
committee, “failed to include es- 
sential provisions for adequate 
enforcement.” 

Enactment of the Administration 
amendments—sponsored by Rep. 
Adam Clayton Powell (D-N.’Y.), 
chairman of the House Labor Com- 
mittee, and Rep. Neal Smith (D- 
Ia.)—is “essential if the interests 
of America’s wage and salary 
earners are to be adequately pro- 
tected,” Biemiller said. 

Welfare and pension trust funds, 
now estimated to have resources 
of over $46 billion, the federation 
spokesman said, 


[and] should be rigorously protect- 
ed.” 


Despite the 1958 law, he con- 
tinued, “there is nothing to as- 
sure us that abuses which have 
been revealed from time to time 
by committees of Congress have 
in any way diminished.” 


“On the contrary, as these plans 
grow, opportunities for fast prac- 
tices and embezzlement by un- 
scrupulous administrators and trus- 
tees also increase,” he added. 

In his analysis of the amend- 
ments, Harris pointed out that many 
of the proposals—including the in- 
vestigative and civil suit powers 
which they would confer on the 
Secretary of Labor and the strong 
criminal penalties for embezzlement 
and bribery—parallel provision of 
the Landrum-Griffin Act. 


Prescribed Forms ‘Important’ 


The associate general counsel 
declared that the authority which 
the amendments would give the 
Secretary to prescribe reporting 
forms “is among the more impor- 
tant provisions” of the Administra- 
tion bill. 

The lack of authority to force 
the use of a standard form, Harris 
said, makes it easier for ‘an ad- 
ministrator who decides to with- 
hold some of the information .. . 
to escape detection.” Honest ad- 
ministrators, he said, “will welcome 
the use of the prescribed form, and 
the others are not entitled to con- 
sideration.” 


Goldberg told the subcommit- 
tee that “it is high time that the 
government carries out its ob!i- 
gation to the millions of men 
and women who are participants 
in these welfare and pension 
benefit plans to insure that the 
full spotlight of public disclosure 
is focused on operations which 
are so vital to their present and 
future security and well-being.” 


“We can no longer . . . continue 
to betray the interests of the mil- 
lions of workers and their benefi- 
ciaries who may well believe the 
law now affords them some real 
measure of protection,” he added. 
“Instead, we must see to it that 
the billions of dollars received and 


disbursed by these plans are being | “ 
. [honestly managed.” 


“belong to mil-|. 
|lions of wage and salary earners 


MONEY TO MAINTAIN FAMILIES between planting and harvest is. being provided by the AFL. 
CIO to 53 Negro farmers in Fayette and Haywood Counties, Tenn., who lacked funds from usual 
sources after they had registered to vote last year. Examining the list of those to receive the aid arg 
left to right, Assistant Dir. Don Slaiman of the AFL-CIO Dept. of Civil Rights, Field Rep. Richard 
Haley of the Committee on Racial Equality (CORE), and Sec. Matthew Lynch of the Tennessee AFL 
CIO, in whose office in Nashville the conference took place. 


a 


Labor Gives 


‘Run Money’ 
In Vote Fight 


Nashville, Tenn.—The families 
of 53 Negro farmers in Fayette and 
Haywood Counties who have been 
subjected to economic reprisals after 
they registered to vote last year 
will eat this summer after all, thanks 
to the AFL-CIO. 

Organized labor is providing them 
with “run money,” the local term 
for funds they need for day-to-day 
maintenance between the time their 
crops are planted and the harvest. 

Those receiving grants are among 
some 700 families met with eco- 
nomic boycott following their reg- 
istrations. Many are tenant farm- 
ers who were faced with eviction, 
but a federal court ruling halted 
the ousters. However, the court 
could not guarantee land for them, 
or the capiiai to work it and to 
keep their families going until the 
crops are in. 

The grant program will be ad- 
ministered for the national AFL- 
CIO by Sec. Matthew Lynch of the 
Tennessee State AFL-CIO. 


“These checks,” he said, “will 
go to farmers who have land to 
work and have been given crop 
loans by volunteer groups but are 
unable to get their usual ‘run 
money’ from customary sources. 

“Our aim is to help those who 
want to stay in countries where 
they have lived all their lives and 
who want to do the only work 
available to them.” 


The subsistance money will vary 
from $30 to $100 a month, depend- 
ing on family size. The families to 
receive it include more than 400 
persons. 


Guild Unit Backs 


Peace Corps 


“Wholehearted support” for 
Pres. John F. Kennedy’s Peace 
Corps program has been voted by 
the executive board of the Wash- 
ington Newspaper Guild. 

The board approved a resolution 
pledging its assistance in recruiting 
qualified newspaper personnel for 
the corps to help develop news 
media in the newly emerging na- 
tions. At the same time it called 
for aid in developing wages, hours 
and working conditions for native 
journalists in the Guild tradition 
consistent with their local econ- 
omies,” 


~ 


\Kennedy’s School Bill - 
Assured of Senate OK 


(Continued from Page 1) 

sas. The Administration had orig- 
inally asked for a minimum alloca- 
tion of $15 per public school pupil, 
plus invocation of an equalization 
formula based on per capita income. 

The Senate bill also calls 
for $840 million for a three-year 
extension of the program of aid to 
“impacted” school districts—those 
in which the school population is 
swollen because of the presence of 
federal employes at missile sites, 
military bases or other federal facil- 
ities. This is $240 million more 
than the Administration had re- 
quested. 


_ The Thompson_ bill, which 
cleared the House Education 
Committee by a 19-12 vote, dif- 
fers from the Senate measure 
only in its formula for distribut- 
ing funds. It provides a base of 
$12 per pupil—again including 
private school students for the 
purpose of allocating money, but 
earmarking funds only for public 
schools. States with less wealth 
would receive up to 2.5 times 
the minimum. 


In the week-long Senate debate 
on school aid, opponents sought to 
defeat the bill by tacking on amend- 
ments calling for aid to religious as 
well as public schools and other 
amendments which raised the con- 
troversial school desegregation is- 
sue. 

In the first stages of the debate, 
southern Democrats were twice de- 
feated on efforts to write into the 
message language which would have 
prevented the federal government 
from withholding aid to school dis- 
tricts not in compliance with the 
seven - year-old Supreme Court 
school desegregation ruling. 

On the heels of these defeats, 
Republican Sen. Prescott Bush 
(Conn.) sought to add on a rider 
banning aid to segregated schools. 
The amendment was tabled by a 
resounding 61-25 vote after Bush 
conceded that he would not vote 
for a federal school-aid bill even 
if it contained his civil rights 
language. 

The religious issue was injected 
by right-wing Sen. Barry Goldwater 
(R-Ariz.), an outspoken critic of 
federal aid to education. The Gold- 
water amendment, tabled by a 61- 
32 rollcall vote, would have pro- 
vided $351 million over a three- 
year period for loans to private and 


religious schools for classroom con a 
struction. 
Defeat of the Goldwater amend 
ment came as Chairman Adam 
Clayton Powell (D-N. Y.) of the 
House Education Committee ruled 
out of ordér a proposed amendment 
by Rep. Herbert Zelenko (D-N. Y,), 
which would have broadened the 
House bill in committee to include 
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loans to private schools, 

Powell said the question of ai& 
ing classroom construction for pi 
vate schools would be considered 
when the committee takes up e&F 
pansion and extension of the Ne 
tional Defense Education Act @ 
1958. Morse gave a similar pledge 
on the Senate floor. 

When the school-aid measufé 
reaches the House floor, its stiffest 
test is expected to come over the 
question of using federal grants ff. 
raising teachers’ salaries. “7 


Last year, the House passed the 
first aid-to-education measure if 
its history, but limited assistancé 
to classroom construction. By com 
trast, the Senate approved a mea# 
ure substantially similar to thé 
one it was ready to pass to assist 
school districts both on construc 
tion and teachers’ pay. ‘ 

The issue was never resolved 06 
cause the House Rules Committe 
last year dominated by the com 
servative Republican-southern Demi 
ocratic coalition, refused to semi 
the measure to a joint Senate-Houl 
conference. 


Victor Borella Wins 
Union Label Award | 


New York—Victor Borella, exe@ 
utive vice president of Rockefellé 
Center, has been named winner 
the 1961 Union Label Award @ 
Merit of the Union Label & Service® 
Trades Dept. of the State of New 
York. " 
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